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Biron Moonie was one of those unfortunate 
young gentlemen whose education had been wo- 
fully neglected. Left at an early age an orphan, 
with a splendid estate in Delaware, he fell into 
the hands of certain sporting gentlemen, and ad- 
dicted himself so exclusively to shooting, fishing, 
fencing and other pursuits of a similar description, 
that at the age of nineteen he was still so utterly 
uninstructed in the ‘‘ humanities,’’ as to be what 
is called in common parlance a ‘‘ cub.’’ He was very 
unfortunate in another respect. Some one of his 
associates, in an evil hour, had told him that it was 
a fine manly thing to be a woman-hater; and so 
the boy, who was entirely dependent on the kind- 
ness of his aged grandmother for every remnant 
of comfort, neatness or respectability which still 
clung to the old mansion-house, and who would 
have been as unmitigated a sloven in dress as he 
was a rowdy in principle but for the sedulous at- 
tention of the same worthy personage to his ward- 
robe, was heard holding forth every day to com- 
panions still more ignorant than himself, against 
the whole female sex, declaring that he hated and 
despised them, and only regretted that they had 
not been wholly omitted in the original economy 
of the creation! Sensible people may consider 
Biron’s case anomalous; but we can assure them 
that itis by no means so rare a one as common 
sense and reason, without extensive observation, 
would lead one to suppose. There is quite a con- 
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kheads about the country 


who affect to be woman-haters. 

Biron, however, to use the language which he 
would have applied to one of his own untrimmed 
and unbroken colts, had ‘‘ good points.’’. In the 
first place he was a perfect Antinous in form and 
feature; and his exercises in the field had rendered 
him active and strong. He was naturally good- 
natured and generous, and ‘though certainly un- 
courtly as well as unlettered, he was by no means 
addicted to low vice. Of the higher kind of intel- 
lectual cultivation, however, he was totally des- 


siderable number of bloc 


titute. 

Among the guests whom it was his custom to 
entertain at the mansion-house, was a certain per- 
son styled Count Aupaussum, a native of Eng- 
land, who managed by means of counterfeit 
broken English, to pass for a Frenchman, and by 
a superior knowledge of the world, and a ready 
conformity to the sporting tastes of his companion, 
to fasten himself upon Biron for a whole season. 
It was in the company of this worthy, that Biron, 
on a certain pleasant summer afternoon, being on 
a visit to Philadelphia, was taking a ride in a gig 
in the environs of the city. The gig was drawn 
by two spirited horses, harnessed after the fashion 
technically called tandem, and it was the pride of 
Biron to show off his superior skill at the whip in 
their management. Having visited a place of 
public entertainment, a few miles from the city, 
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$ never witnessed before. 

$ attention to their centres of gravity and Biron’s | ‘*How much is he worth, Aupaussum?”’’ in- 
steadiness of hand, the young sparks were able to quired the Captain. 
keep their seats and pass quite through this dan- ‘* Our register,’’ replied the Count, ‘‘ in which 
gerous defile, without being overturned or inter- ; all the young heirs in this neighbourhood are re- 
rupted in their course, notwithstanding sundry } 
attempts of certain public-spirited butchers to * This expletive occurring between every two words of 
catch the leader by the head. } the captain’s conversation the reader’s imagination will 

On they went full tilt, clearing the streets of } supply. 
: Fe nnnnnn reer nnn nenenernnnnnnnror iin tae ee 


played a few games at ninepins, and quaffed a few 
glasses of wine, the young men were driving 
gaily into the southern suburb of the city, when, 
just after they had come upon the pavement in 
Second street, Biron interrupted a lively conver- 
sation, by exclaiming, 

‘** Count, what will you bet, now, that I can’t 
take that fly off from the left ear of the leader 
with my whip?’ 

**T vill lay you one grand basket of champagne,”’ 
replied the Count, ‘‘ that you no touch his ear no- 
ting at all.”’ 

** Done!”’ said Biron. 

** Very vell,’’ said the Count. 

** Now, you shall see,’’ said Biron; and crack 
went the whip, while the Count held up his eye- 
glass to assure himself that there was no mistake. 

It was a decided hit. The fly disappeared. The 
horse shook his ear, and the Count consoled him- 
self for the loss of his wager by resolving to bor- 
row the money of Biron with which the cham- 
pagne was to be purchased. 

But the sport did not end there. 
horse, probably supposing that the hint conveyed 
by the whip was intended for himself, and not for 
the fly, set out forthwith upon a furious gallop, in 
which he was heartily joined by his follower. For 
some minutes Biron did not attempt to check 
them; but as they advanced into the city, the ob- 
stacles to their progress became rather formidable; 
and the manifest danger of doing injury to some 
innocent persons began to alarm the driver. He 
would now gladly have moderated their speed; 
but his first attempt to pull up, gave him con- 
vincing proof that he had lost all control over 
them. They ran faster than before. The wheels 
struck fire from the pavements; people ran in 
terror from the street into the neighbouring houses 
and alleys, or stood at their windows, staring 
aghast at the terrific speed of the ‘‘ tandem team.”’ 
A wheelbarrow, carelessly left in the street, 
was dashed to atoms, nearly overturning the gig 
by the contact. As they approached the market- 
house, they were met by a drove of pigs, and dire 
was the squealing of the animals and dreadful 
were the execrations of the drivers, as the gig- 
borne Jehus passed through the herd. But all this 
** mere cakes and gingerbread’’ to the scene 


The leading 


was 
which ensued when they came into the narrow 
pass, by the market-house itself. Such an over- 
turning of vegetable baskets, such a rolling of 
melons and peaches, such demolition of chickens 
and fixtures, such screaming of market-women 
and smashing of light vehicles, Second street 
Still, by dint of strict 


THE BOUDOIR. 





little children, pedestrious idlers and walking 
gentlewomen, till they reached the corner of 
Spruce street, when Biron, giving a desperate 
pull, broke the reins, and the horses turning to the 
left, dashed away towards the setting sun. They 
had not gone many hundred yards in Spruce street 
before they encountered a heavy wagon in the 
act of passing a coal cart, which had just depo- 
sited its load in the street. In attempting to clear 
these obstacles, the near wheel of the gig came 
with a violent that of the 
wagon; the lighter vehicle was overturned; the 
Count was buried in the heap of coal; and Biron 
pitched headforemost down the area of an elegant 
mansion, through the basement window, and 
landed on the kitchen floor, with an accumulation 
of capital and bodily contusions which left him in 


concussion against 


a state of glorious insensibility to all worldly mis- 


fortunes and cares. 

7 * * * 7 
It.was full three weeks after this affair, before 
Biron recovered his consciousness; and when at 
last he waked up from his ‘‘ long oblivion,’’ he 
found himself lying upon a sumptuous bed in 
elegant chamber, the furniture of which gave am- 


an 


ple indications of wealth and taste in the proprie- 
tor of the mansion. Rich damask curtains at- 
tached to the bed and windows, French china, 
cut glass and gold upon the wash-stand and dress- 
ing table; a very dark, almost black, mahogany 
wardrobe, sofa, tables, and chairs, and family 
portraits by Kneller and Copley, representing re- 
spectable and portly gentlemen, with rutiles, wigs, 
broad-skirted coats, and silk stockings, attested 
the fact that he was in the residence of some old 
and wealthy family. When Biron opened his eyes 
upon the scene, he observed his friend Count 
Aupaussum and another of his city acquaintance, 
that elegant dandy, Captain De Kantor, seated 
upon a sofa on the opposite side of the room, ap- 
parently keeping watch over him, and conversing 
in a low tone. 

‘* This is aw mighty dull music, Aupaussum,”’ 
drawled the Captain, as he slightly changed his 
reclining position, and daintily pulled up the 
corner of his collar, ‘‘ here is this aw young indi- 
vidual, whom aw we have aw condescended to 
call our friend, has been in aw state of positive 


” 





aw delirium for some aw* twenty days 

‘© Yes,”’ replied the worthy Count, using, for 
the first time in Biron’s hearing, unbroken Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ and a precious loss of time it has been too. 
By introducing him at our private rooms, we 
might have had him regularly done up by this 
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time. 
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THE BOUDOIR. 3 
gularly booked, you know, makes his estate worth and if you had been her own son, she could not 
two hundred thousand; and out of all this money have shown you more affectionate care than she 
you have only won two thousand, and I, by dint has through this terrible illness. I hope you will 


of borrowing, have barely succeeded in obtaining 
a beggarly thousand. It is too bad!’’ and the ex- 
cellent Count really sighed at the recollection of 
this unparalleled injustice of fortune. 

‘* You are an exceedingly ill used young indi- 
vidual, Aupaussum. That is an indisputable fact. 
That spilling of your incontestably fine person into 
the coal heap was perfectly atrocious. You cer- 
tainly owe our soft-headed friend a pigeoning on 
that particular score.”’ 

‘*I wish,’’ replied the Count, irritated at this 
allusion,—--‘‘ I wish, De Kantor, you would leave 
off that abominable affectation, at least while we 
are alone, and talk like a man of common sense.”’ 
replied the Captain, in the same 


‘* Really,” 
drawl as before, ‘‘ Aupaussum, you are making 
yourself so excessively agreeable, that the plea- 
sure of your company is altogether too exciting 
for such excessively hot weather. I will there- 
* and, having thus 
delivered his sentiments, the exquisite Captain 
raised himself slowly from the sofa and left the 
apartment, Count remained behind, 
‘curses not loud but deep,”’ on the af- 
fectation of one of his particular friends, and the 
delirium of the other. 

But the delirium of Biron was already past. He 


fore bid you a good morning,’ 


while the 


muttering 


had sufficiently recovered his self-possession to 
comprehend the whole of the recent conversation, 
not a word of which would have been uttered, if 
it had been supposed that he was awake and in 
his right mind. He was discreet enough to coun- 
terfeit sleep till his grandmother came into the 
room and relieved the Count from his watch. 
When Biron heard the door close after him and 
a soft step approaching the bedside, he ventured 
to open his eyes once more; and the indignation 
which he had felt at learning the plans of his late 
associates, instantly gave way to a softer feeling, 
as he read the varied expression of solicitude, af- 
fection and hope which beamed from the mild 
countenance of his venerable relative, as she was 
bending over him. 

‘*T know already,”’ said he, ‘‘ that I have been 
very ill, and I see by looking at my hands and 
arms that I have lost flesh; but I cannot make out 
where I am or how I came here.”’ 

‘*My boy,’’ replied his grandmother, ‘‘ you 
have had a narrow escape.”’ 

** Ay, thank Heaven, in more ways than one,”’ 
ejaculated Biron. 

‘*The hurts you received in falling from the 
gig brought on a violent fever and delirium, and 
you have been for three weeks very carefully at- 
tended in the house of an old friend of your father, 
Mrs. Danby——”’ 

‘* Mrs. Danby—Mrs. Danby,” said Biron. ‘I 
never heard of her before.”’ 

“ She is 


I dare say not, and more’s the pity. 


one of the worthiest gentlewomen I ever knew; 





be better acquainted hereafter; and, by the way, 
Biron, there are many of your father’s old friends 
and mine, who would make better associates for 
you than some you have had.’’ 

‘*Like enough,’’ said Biron; and with this 
modicum of reformed opinion the good lady was 
obliged to content herself. 

‘** Slowly and sadly’’ did the youth recover his 
strength. Many puzzling thoughts and half- 
formed resolutions wearied his mind, while his 
constitution was gradually recovering from the 
severe shock it had received. At length he was 
able to leave his chamber, and having made the 
acquaintance of his kind hostess, who had already 
discussed in a tone of pleasant banter his rather 
unceremonious introduction into her mansion, he 
had received an invitation to come down and dine 
with her and his aged relative. 

Having dressed himself to the best possible ad- 
vantage, he was shown by a servant into the 
dining-room, half an hour before dinner-time, and 
there left to his solitary meditations. As he had 
little curiosity to examine the numerous richly 
bound volumes with which the book shelves were 
stored, he soon began to find the time hang heavy, 
and seeing that at the farther end of the room 
there was an open door, leading into a conserva- 
tory well filled with flowers, he was fain to stroll 
into it for amusement. The conservatory over- 
looked an extensive garden, and as Biron stepped 
forward to look out upon it, his attention was 
caught by the prospect through an open door on 
his left. 

It was such a prospect as had never chanced to 
bless his eyes before—a young lady of surpassing 
beauty, seated in her boudoir, surrounded by all 
the evidences of fine taste and elegant pursuits— 
books, flowers, writing and drawing materials, 
and a harp. She was seated with a half-closed 
volume in her hand, as if her reading had been in- 
terrupted by his approach; and she was gazing 
upon his pallid features, and elegant but attenu- 
ated form, with an expression of compassion and 
interest that went straight to his heart. 

Poor Biron! in the presence of Grace Danby he 
was a woman-hater no longer. An emotion in- 
stantly shot through his frame, which was des- 
tined to form a new era in his life; and, to tell the 
truth, the fair lady herself, who had that morning 
returned from a long visit in the country, and 
heard of the errors and misfortunes of the young 
gentleman, when she saw the severe penalty he 
was suffering, and the remarkable beauty of form 
and feature by which he was distinguished, had 
already begun to feel a touch of that peculiar kind 
of pity which is so near akin to love. 

* * - * > 

A week has passed. 

They are standing in the conservatory. It is 
late in the evening. They look out on the garden 
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where the moonbeams are sleeping on the cluster- 
ing vines that cover the arbour. They have con- 
versed long and earnestly on many subjects till 
he has learnt something of the variety and rich- 
ness of her mental stores, and she has become 
thoroughly aware of his deficiencies; and yet there 
is a sympathy that draws them together; and be- 
fore they part he ventures to press her hand very 
fervently between both his own, and say, 

** Pardon my very great presumption, dear 
Grace. I know that I am rude and ignorant com- 
pared with yourself; and yet I have the sense to 
know also that you are a million times the most 


lovely of your sex. May I not hope that——”’ 

** Now, I know what you are going to say. But 
hope nothing from me till I can recognise you as 
my equal, if not my superior, in all respects. I 
will not deny, Biron, that I am partial, perhaps 
too partial to you; but I will never be the victim 
of an ill-assorted match. I must respect the man 
who——"’ 

‘* Ah! I see howit is. You can never love such 
an ignorant boor as I am,”’ interrupted Biron bit- 
terly; and he threw himself into a chair and bu- 
ried his face in both hands. His whole frame 
shook with the violence of his emotions. 
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THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


Very tenderly did the lady approach him, and 
said, laying her hand kindly upon his shoulder, 
‘** Now, Biron, you are distressing yourself very 
All depends upon your own firm- 
Make yourself what you 


unnecessarily. 
ness and perseverance. 
know you ought to be.’’ 

‘*T'll do it!’’ said he, springing up with an 
energy which showed that the resolution was 
really taken. Love had breathed into him the 
breath of an intellectual life. 

. 7 * 7 7 
The time would fail me to tell how that court- 


ship went on. The lady was highly educated, 


I 
proud and sensible. 
exercised it with the most salutary influence on 


She knew her power, and 


her lover’s character and habits. She made him 
a willing votary to science, a laborious student, 
until he had superadded to the manly exercises in 
which he was already proficient, the more liberal 
accomplishments of knowledge and art; so that 
at last, his lengthened course of attentions being 
crowned with its rich reward, as he stood at the 
altar, he fervently blessed the day when an auspi- 
cious somerset turned a sporting clown into a 
gentleman. 
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THE FOUR-LEAVED 


CLOVER. 


BY MRS. 8. J. HALE. 


“ There’s wisdom in the grass, its teachings would we heed.” 


Trere knelt beneath the tulip tree, 
A maiden fair and young: 
The flowers o’erhead bloom’d gorgeously, 
As though by rainbows flung, 
And all around were daisies bright, 
And pansies with their eyes of light 
Like gold the sun-kissed crocus shone, 
With beauty’s smiles the earth seemed strown, 
And love’s warm incense fill'd the air, 
While the fair girl was kneeling there. 


In vain the flowers may woo around,— 
Their charms she doth not see, 

For she a dearer prize hath found 
Beneath the tulip tree 

A little four-leaved clover, green 

As robes that grace the fairy queen, 

And fresh as hopes of early youth, 

When life is love, and love is truth; 

—A talisman of constant love, 

This humble clover sure will prove! 


And on her heart, that gentle maid, 
The severed leaves hath press’d, 

Which through the coming night’s dark shade, 
Beneath her cheek will rest; 

Then precious dreams of one will rise, 

Like love’s own star in morning skies, 

So sweetly bright, we would the day 

His glowing chariot might delay ;— 

What tomes of pure and tender thought, 

Those simple leaves to her have taught! 


Of old, the sacred misletoe 
The Druid’s altar bound; 
The Roman hero’s haughty brow 
The fadeless laurel crown’d 
Dark superstition’s sway is past, 
And war’s red star is waning fast, 
Nor misletoe, nor laurel hold 
The mystic language breathed of old; 
For nature’s life no power can give, 
To bid the false and selfish live. 


But still the olive leaf imparts, 
As when, dove-borne, at first, 
It taught heaven's lore to human hearts, 
Its hope, and joy, and trust; 
Nor deem the faith from folly springs, 
Which innocent enjoyment brings— 
Better from earth root every flower, 
Than crush imagination’s power, 
In true and loving minds to raise 
An Eden for their coming days. 


As on each rock, where plants can cling, 
The sunshine will be shed ; 
As from the tiniest star-lit spring, 
The ocean’s depths are fed: 
Thus hopes will rise, if love’s clear ray 
Keep warm and bright life’s rock-strewn way ; 
And from small, daily joys, distill’d, 
The heart’s deep fount of peace be fill’d— 
Oh, happy they in whom are blent 
The soul of faith with pure intent! 
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THE KINGSBURYS. 


A SKETCH. 


BY Miss LE 


Amone the passengers that arrived one fine 
morning from England, in the Great Western, 
was Denham Kingsbury, who had been absent 
from America about nine years, eight of which 
he had spent in India, from whence he returned 
over land; afterwards devoting a year to visiting 
some of the principal places in Europe. On land- 
ing in New York, he repaired almost immediately 
to th» counting-house of his friend, Edward Lam- 
bertoa, with whom, during his residence in India, 
he had been connected in a very successful and 
lucrative business. From him he learnt, with 
much satisfaction, that all was going well with 
the mother and sisters whom Kingsbury had left 
in his paternal mansivn at one of the villages on 
the banks of the Hudson, and whom he had duly 
apprised of his having taken passage in the Great 
Western a month before she was to leave Bristol. 

** Hlere’’—said Lamberton—*‘ is a letter which 
arrived this morning from Thessaly, addressed to 
my care, and which is, of course, intended to 
meet you immediately on your landing, and to set 
you completely at ease by giving you the very 
latest intelligence of the health of the family.”’ 

‘*Itis Rosella’s hand’’—said Kingsbury —‘‘dear 
girl! how thoughtful to provide against my having 
to endure even one hour of suspense; though they 
must all be certain that I would proceed up the 
river this very afternoon. Excuse me a few mi- 
nutes, while I read her most welcome letter.”’ 

He broke the seal; and his friend Lamberton 
watched with some anxiety his countenance, after 
seeing a slight cloud pass over it as he perused 
the contents of his sister’s missive. On opening 
the sheet there appeared within it a small folded 
paper, which Kingsbury, after glancing for an in- 
stant at its interior, hastily refolded, and slipped 
into his waistcoat pocket. Miss Kingsbury’s letter 
contained the following words: 


My pear Broruer, 

Understanding that it is about the time for the 
Great Western to arrive, and that she is always 
punctual, I write this to meet you in New York, 
where I suppose your stay will be very short, 
merely till you can get your trunks out of the 
vessel. Therefore, as no time is to be lost, I wish 
you to match some crewels for me, according to 
the samples inclosed, and to bring them up with 
you to Thessaly, as, till I get them, I cannot finish 
the piece of worsted work on which I am now en- 
gaged. If you are unable to find the precise 

1* 


colours at Brown’s, perhaps you may obtain them 
at Green’s; or if not at Green’s, in all probability 
they can be had at White’s; but you will ob- 
serve that all the twelve shades must be exactly 
matched, without the slightest variation from the 
pattern. I want at least four skeins of each. But, 
on further consideration, it will be safest to get 
two extra skeins (six in all) of the second shade of 
cherry-red, two more of the third shade of celestial 
blue, and three additional skeins of the lightest 
shade but one of the yellow-green. I think also, it 
may be well to have two extra skeins of the fourth 
shade of red-lilac, and two more of the full cinna- 
mon- brown; one of the primrose-yellow, and one 
more also of the bird of Paradise. You may like- 
wise get four skeins of royal purple, for which you 
will not need a pattern, as you must have seen so 
many kings in the course of your travels. 

Minetta desires me to say that if, while in the 
city, you should meet with any quite new models 
for worsted work, she will thank you to bring her 
some, with all the proper crewels, which you can 
easily select by comparing them with the colours 
in the prints. Dogs, parrots, leopards, and indeed 
most animals, are rather out of fashion. Flowers 
and fruit are quite gone by. All Thessaly seems 
to have taken chiefly to people. Nothing else will 
go down. Napoleon and Victoria are worked by 
the same persons, without distinction of party. 

We are expecting you with great impatience. 
If you do not arrive within a few days I shall have 
to stop short with my Grand Turk, and Minetta 
will have finished her Greek Captive, and have 
nothing else todo. We often thought during the 
last year, of asking you to supply us with crewels 
and models from Europe; but you have been 
rambling so inconveniently from place to place, 
that we never knew exactly where letters of im- 
portance might find you. And, besides, we could 
not wait; and we could always send down by any 
of our friends that were going to New York, and 
sometimes we went for the purpose ourselves. In 
the hope of seeing you very soon, I remain 

Your affectionate sister, 
Rosetta Kinessury. 

P.S. We have just heard that a new model has 
come out called the Scott pattern. Will you as- 
certain whether it is Sir Walter or the General, 
and if it is pretty. I wish it may be the general, 
for he would require the handsomest colours, and 
make the best show, being, of course, in uniform. 
But I rather think none of our own American 
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THE KINGSBURYS. 
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great men have yet been done in worsted; all the 
models coming from Europe. If you should 
chance to meet with a good pattern of Dickens, 
pray get it for us, with plenty of red for his waist- 
coat. I fear, however, the waviness of his locks 
will be rather unmanageable in cross-stitch. 

I forgot to tell you we are all well. 


** What in the world has gotten into the girls?”’ 
—exclaimed Kingsbury to his friend Lamberton— 
** Rosella has sent me a paper filled with bits of 
party-coloured yarn, and gives me a host of in- 
comprehensible directions about matching them 
with browns, and greens, and whites. ‘Then she 
says that animals are old-fashioned in Thessaly; 
that flowers are out of favour, and that nothing goes 
down there but people. And she talks, at the 
last, of stitching up the wavy locks of Dickens. 
What does it all mean?’’ 

**It means’’—replied his friend—‘‘that the mania 
for worsted-work, which has fortunately subsided 
in the large cities, (at least among the best classes,) 
is now epidemic in the provincial towns, and un- 
happily your sisters have been seized with it. Has 
it not shown itself in any of their former letters to 
you?”’ 

‘It is more than two years’’—answered Kings- 
bury—‘‘ since either of them has written to me. 
They were such mere children when I left home, 
that the family correspondence having commenced 
between my mother and myself, seems always to 
have continued so; the letters of the girls being 
few and far between, and very juvenile. As I 
said, for the last two years neither of them has 
written at all; my mother always excusing them 
to me on the plea of their time being so much de- 
voted to their needles. So I thought they had 
become very notable, and were doing all their 
own sewing, and perhaps making garments for 
the poor.’’ 

‘*If they are under the influence of the worsted 
mania’’—observed Lamberton—‘‘I doubt if they 
find leisure to do any of their own sewing, much 
less to work for objects of charity. My wife had 
a touch of it when we were first married. But, 
being a reasonable woman, she soon perceived the 
folly of wasting time and money in such an ab- 
surd occupation; and of stultifying her mind by 
devoting her whole attention for hours together to 
counting threads and arranging stitches of worst- 
ed, in silence that admitted of no interruption; 
not to mention the uncouth and absurd things 
which were the product of all this waste of eye- 
sight, waste of attention, waste of time and waste 
of money; for I understand that the articles used 
in worsted-work soon mount up to a much greater 
cost than is at first supposed. Also, my observa- 
tion being awakened to this folly, in all its bear- 
ings, while my wife continued under its influence, 
I have noticed much of its effects among the 
ladies belonging to families whom we visit. I 
have seen how uncompanionable it makes them, 
how uneasy (and sometimes how petulant) when 





interrupted; how it deadens and stupefies their 
conversational powers, and also how idle it ren- 
ders them; for to throw away time in work that 
is neither useful nor ornamental, is the worst sort 
of idleness. But, fortunately, worsted-work is 
now exploded in the most fashionable circles of 
our community; and being abandoned by them it 
will gradually recede farther and farther, and sink 
lower and lower, till it dies out somewhere about 
the purlieus of the Rocky Mountains, that region 
which, for a few years longer, must still be re- 
garded as the U/tima Thulé of our country.”’ 

** Well’’—said Kingsbury—‘‘I am really very 
sorry to hear all this. What am I to do about 
executing my sister’s commission?”’ 

And he took out the paper of worsted patterns 
and looked at them in despair. 

‘* And yet’’—continued he—‘‘since the girls 
seem so earnest in this business (foolish as it cer- 
tainly is) I can scarcely find it in my heart to dis- 
appgjnt them. On returning home after so very 
long an absence, I shall be sorry to cause them 
any vexation, or to seem unkind, or regardless of 
their little fancies and gratifications. When we 
are better acquainted, I hope to open their eyes @ 
the folly of this worsted-work. But, for the pre- 
sent, I think I must indulge them in complying 
with their request.”’ 

‘* You will not have time, if you go up the river 
this afternoon’’—said Lamberton. ‘‘ Matching 
crewels is a most tedious business, as I know by 
the experience of having once accompanied my 
wife on such an expedition, (you may be sure it 
was once only,) and, till I found the cost would 
be so great, I was for buying ‘at one fell swoop’ 
all the worsted in the shop, and having it sent 
home en masse, that Louisa might compare every 
possible shade, and match them at leisure. But, 
give me the bits of patterns: I will send them up 
to my house, enclosed in a note, requesting my 
wife to go out and match them for you. She will 
do it con amore, and it will give her a chance of 
gratifying any little remains of a secret hankering 
after worsted affairs, which may yet hang about 
her. Go, now, and get your baggage out of the 
vessel, and put things in train for your departure 
this afternoon. At three o’clock come up to my 
house, and dine with Louisa and myself; and at 
five I will escort you to the boat that is to convey 
you to Thessaly.”’ 

‘* A thousand thanks’’—exclaimed Kingsbury, 
shaking his friend warmly by the hand. 

‘** A thousand thanks are nine hundred too many 
merely for an invitation to a family dinner’’--ob- 
served Lamberton, with a smile—‘‘even when 
backed by an offer of walking with you down to 
Barclay street wharf.”’ 

‘**T must confess’’—said Kingsbury, laughing—- 
‘that this vivid outpouring of gratitude was chiefly 
elicited by your most considerate offer of relieving 
me from the task of worsted-matching. And, now 
that the first burst is over, allow me in a quiet 
and gentlemanlike manner to express my acknow- 
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¢ ledgments for the offered pleasure of two hours 
§ more of your society, and for the honour of an in- 


troduction to Mrs. Lamberton, whose considerate 
kindness of heart, is, 1 am well persuaded, quite 
equal to that of her husband.”’ 

Denham Kingsbury then gaily departed; and 
soon dispatching his business with the custom- 
house officers, he made his arrival known to a 
few of his former intimates; and, exactly at three 
o'clock, found himself at the well-ordered dinner 
table of the Lambertons. After they adjourned 
to the drawing-room, Mrs. Lamberton put into 
his hand a package containing the worsteds, and 
a roll of engravings, comprising half a dozen new 
models. She joined in the risibility they excited 
in the two gentlemen, particularly on displaying 
the thing that was called Sir Walter Scott, with 
his face and hands apportioned into square stitches, 
and the strange, hard, stiff expression given to 
what seemed his countenance. ‘‘ If you think this 
delineation of the immortal Sir Walter so very 
ludicrous’’—-said Mrs. Lamberton—‘‘ I can assure 
you it will be ‘ worse by and bye,’ when transfer- 
red to canvas and roughened all over with worsted 
stitches. I can speak feelingly on this subject, 
for, in my days of folly, I too was a worsted- 
But, 


my husband, I stopped short before I had wasted 


worker. thanks to the representations of 


much time, or disfigured much canvas; most he- 
roically leaving unfinished a Mary Queen of Scots, 
] r gentlemen pre- 


veral othe I 


which Edward an 
tended to mistake for Dame Quickly.”’ 

ive of Kings- 
North River 
As long as day- 


At five o’clock, Lamberton took | 


on Barclay street wharf, the 


b 
boat being just about starting. 
ly t ne ’ 1} , 

light permitted him, our hero enjoyed once more 


the beautiful scenery of the Hudson. The wind 
and tide were both favourable; the boat was of 
celebrated rapidity, and about half past ten Den- 
ham Kingsbury found himself in Thessaly, and at 
the door of his mother’s house. Another boat 
that had left the city but ten minutes after the ar- 
rival of the Great Western, had already brought 
the news; and Mrs. Kingsbury and her daughters 
were prepared to greet that night the return of the 
long-absent wanderer. Rosella and Minetta had 
more than an hour ago laid aside their worsted- 
work, finding that the stitches and shades were 
going wrong in their impatience to see how their 
brother Denham would look after nine years’ ab- 
sence. ‘Though now in his thirty-second year, 
they were surprised to find him so little changed, 
and still appearing so young. The truth was, that 
temperate habits, and a careful adaptation of his 
manner of living to the peculiarities of the climate 
had preserved his health, even under the burning 
sun of the Indies; and he had returned home un- 
broken in constitution, and improved in person. 
He rejoiced in observing that time had passed 
lightly over his mother. His sisters, who were 
children when he left them, had now grown into 
two very pretty young ladies, with very long curls, 
very small waists, and dresses rather in the ex- 
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treme of the mode, as is frequently the case with 
provincial belles, even if they live but within a 
Par pare wt- 
Unac- 


few hours distance of the metropolis. 
thése, why do fashions travel so slowly. 
countable as it may seem, it generally takes a 
year for a novelty in dress to find its way from 
New York to Philadelphia. 

The first emotions of meeting having somewhat 
subsided, Rosella Kingsbury inquired of her bro- 
ther if he had received a letter she had sent to the 
city to meet him on his arrival. He replied in the 
affirmative; and when he produced from one of 
his trunks the crewels and the new models, her 
delight was unbounded, and she kissed him again, 
and called him the best brother that ever lived. 
Minetta also expressed her joy at the commission 
having been so satisfactorily executed, and said 
that she should hurry with her Greek Captive, 
being all impatience to begin Sir Walter Scott. 
The two sisters then held a long consultation in a 
low voice about the new patterns, while Mrs. 
Kingsbury talked with Denham concerning his 
voyage home, and the last year of his absence. 
They then al] adjourned to the back-parlour, and 
partook of a very inviting little supper, which had 
been prepared under the superintendence of the 
careful mother, who continued in conversation 
with her son till long after the girls had become 
sleepy and retired for the night. 

Next morning, Denham Kingsbury having en- 
joyed an uninterrupted repose, was down stairs 
early, and finding himself alone, walked about, 
and took a view of the parlours which had been 
newly furnished within the last three years. On 
the preceding evening he had observed what he 
supposed to be pieces of coarse low-priced calico 
laid over the tabourets and the music-stool, as he 
supposed, to keep them. clean. He now found 
that these were permanent covers of worsted- 
work, representing figures evidently intended for 
those of human beings. There were also, imme- 
diately under each of the pier-glasses, one of the 
low divans on which nobody is ever to sit, deco- 
rated with flower-pieces in worsted work, that 
looked almost as well as Brussels carpeting. 
Kingsbury, however, came to the conclusion that 
the flowers were far preferable to the figure pieces; 
the designs of which from their awkwardness of 
outline, and their glaring defects of light and 
shadow, he vainly endeavoured to make out. And 
besides, they were so coarse, so clumsy, and so 
confused with the thick heavy back-ground, which 
in needle-work is always as prominent and as 
highly coloured as the figures or the fore-ground, 
and frequently more so. 

‘* Ah! Denham!’’—exclaimed Rosella—‘‘ you 
seem to be admiring our worsted-work. Don’t 
you think we have been industrious, Minetta and 
I. Besides the four tabourets, and the music- 
stool, and the two pier-divans, we have done two 
pair of fire-screens, which are now at the upho!- 
sterers getting mounted with stands; and Minetta 
is just completing her foot-stool, and mine is more 
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than half finished. And we have done slippers 
and bags by the dozen. And we have been think- 
ing some time of commencing new covers for the 
ottomans in the recesses, with a different figure- 
piece on each cushion. The patterns you brought 
us last night will do exactly, unless some that are 
still newer come out before we get through. Mi- 
netta is going to begin with Taglioni in the Syl- 
phid, and then she will do Sir Walter Scott, and 
then the Pope of Rome. I have chosen first the 
May Queen, next Columbus, and then Lady 
Macbeth. Mamma, to be sure, rather discourages 
this undertaking. Indeed she is always persist- 
ing in the strange idea that all these articles of 
furniture looked better with the original covers of 
crimson damask.”’ 

** No doubt they did’’—said Denham, glancing 
round at them all. 

Both the sisters seemed startled at his saying 
so. 

‘*Oh! Denham!"’—exclaimed Minetta—‘‘ have 
you also a prejudice against worsted-work?”’ 

‘**T am afraid I have’’—was the reply. 

‘* That is because you do not understand it’’— 
resumed Rosella. ‘‘ You can have no idea how 
fascinating it is, and how completely it chains 
one down. Like chess-playing, one gets so com- 
pletely absorbed in it as to be lost to every thing 
else in the world.”’ 

‘*So much the worse’’—said Denham. 

‘*Have you examined these tabourets?’’—in- 
quired Minetta. ‘‘ You must acknowledge they 
are beautiful. This Laerjes and Ophelia was 
worked by me.”’ 

‘* Ophelia and Laertes’’—said Denham—‘ I 
really thought it was Reuben Butler and Madge 
Wildfire.”’ 

‘*Pho! nonsense!’’—said Rosella—‘‘you thought 
no such thing. And here is my Byron, standing 
by a rock on the sea-shore.”’ 

** Now, I mistook that for Robinson Crusoe’’— 
said Denham. 

‘* Really, Denham, you are too bad!’’—exclaim- 
ed Minetta. ‘‘ Now, here is my other tabouret. 
This is Young Lochinvar galloping off with the 
bride of Netherby.”’ 

‘* Indeed'—I supposed it to be Tam O’Shan- 
ter with the witch of Alloway behind him.”’’ 

‘*Oh! shame—shame!’’—exclaimed both sis- 
ters. 

** Well’’—persisted Denham—‘‘I have had 
three tabourets satisfactorily explained. Now, 
what is number four.’’ 

‘* That’’—said Rosella—‘‘ is Ivanhoe’s Rebecca 
in prison.”’ 

‘*T am glad to hear you say so; for I imagined 
it Margery Daw, who sold her bed and lay upon 
straw.”’ 

‘*Why, Denham!’’—exclaimed Rosella—‘‘ is 
it really possible that all these beautiful things do 
not speak for themselves, and tell their own 
stories.”’ 

** Not one of them’’—replied Denham. 


‘* The 


original designs may have been intelligible, but by 
the time they are parodied into patterns for worst- 
ed-work, and then burlesqued still farther by 
being stitched with coloured yarn upon canvas, 
they are so transmogrified and vulgarized that 
their identity is lost. Excuse me, my dear girls, 
if I speak too severely. But I have just come 
from visiting those master-pieces of art with 
which Europe abounds, and therefore it grieves 
me to see genteel women—to see young ladies—- 
to see my sisters throwing away their time, and 
spoiling their taste in this contemptible occupa- 
tion.”’ 

‘* But you cannot expect worsted-work to look 
like painting’’—-said Minetta—‘‘ or even like em- 
broidery.”’ 

‘* Why then do it at all? 
voted to drawing or to embroidery, would make 
you very clever at either.”’ 

The conversation was now interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Kingsbury, and the family 
placed themselves round the breakfast table, at 
which a constant attendant was a large white cat, 
called Moses, whom Denham had left as a pretty 
playful kitten, and who had always been much 
petted and pampered. He came regularly every 
morning for a saucer of milk, which he was ac- 
customed to take by the side of Mrs. Kingsbury’s 
chair; and if she did not set it down for him be- 
fore she began to pour out the coffee, Moses 
was much offended; and whined impatiently, and 
scratched at her dress to remind her. As soon as 
he had finished his milk, he repaired always to 
the music-stool, on which he had a habit of station- 
On this morn- 


The same time de- 


ing himself for his morning nap. 
ing he jumped down from it, the moment after he 
had leaped up, looked much dissatisfied, mewed 
and pawed at the music-stool, and then went to 
Minetta, and mewed and pawed at her. 

‘* Minetta’’--said Rosella—‘‘ you have forgot- 
ten, this morning, to put the chintz cover on the 
music-stool. You know very well that Mose will 
never settle himself to. sleep, unless he finds the 
smooth chintz beneath him.”’ 

Minetta then rose, got the chintz cover, spread 
it over the worsted-worked top of the music-stool, 
and immediately Mose sprung up, and composed 
himself to a comfortable slumber. 

‘* You must know, Denham’’—explained Mrs. 
Kingsbury—‘‘ that Mose, more than two years 
ago, made choice of the music-stool as his after- 
breakfast reposing place. It was then- covered 
with damask. But Minetta afterwards worked 
for it a worsted cover, with a musical trophy of a 
harp, a guitar, a trumpet, and a clarionet, which 
device our purblind neighbour, old Dr. Glimmer- 
ing, mistook for a gridiron, a frying-pan, and two 
ladles. Now, the very morning after the music- 
stool first appeared in its new garb, when Mose, 
as usual, bounced up on it, to take his nap, he 
found himself grievously incommoded by the 
roughness of its canvas-and- worsted surface, and 
he would not be pacified till it was cased in chintz 
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for his special accommodation.* And as we have 


continued to indulge him, he has continued to re- 


juire the indulgence. He will not remain for a 


single minute on any of the tabourets. He seems 
to have an antipathy to worsted-work.”’ 

‘*A most sensible grimalkin’’—observed Den- 
ham. ‘*I honour that cat.’’ 
But seeing his sisters look much displeased, the 
heart of our hero smote him for opposing so se- 
verely their favourite occupation, and for ridicul- 


ing the elaborate productions of their needles, 


particularly as he had just returned to them after 


a long separation. So he said, good-humouredly, 


‘* Well—well—girls—amuse yourselves in the 


way you like best—I will endeavour to ‘ consider 


nig’ 
1e¢ 


ply. 


it not so « And it is not only in looking at 
subje mistaken 


worsted-work that one ‘t may be 


for another, but in painting also. I recollect being 


, when 





wee 
ladelphia, onc a new drop-curtain 


the Chesnut 


and 
this drop-curtain was universally regarded by the 


was exhibited at treet theatre; 


spect from that chapter of Gil 
Blas in which the carriage of Don Alvar is at- 
tacked by Rolando’s troop of robbers, Don Alvar 
killed ife Donna Mencia dragged forth 

Th 


mention of this new drop-curtain, 


, and his w 


in a fainting fit newspapers made laudatory 
as a well-paint- 
ed 


admired it, as such, for many successive nights, 


subject from Le Sage’s novel; and the people 


communication 
from the theatre, implying that it was intended to 


ull they were undeceived by a 


represent the murder of Archbishop Sharpe. And 
it was then discovered that the figure which every 
body had taken for Gil Blas de Santillane, was in 
reality Balfour of Burley, the supposed Don Alvar 
being in truth the old archbishop, and the fainted 
lady his grace’s daughter.”’ 

The Miss Kingsburys were restored to smiles 
by this little anecdote, the truth of which can be 
corroborated by many Philadelphians who must 
recollect the Gil Blas drop-curtain. 

Denham Kingsbury then changed the conversa- 
tion by Inquiring after certain families whom he 
had formerly known. And the two girls, 
as they quitted the table, repaired to the front 


as soon 


parlour, and sat down with determined faces to 
their worsted-frames. 

‘*By the bye, Denham’’—said his mother— 
“‘vour old drawing master Alan Stanford, who 
instructed you when we lived in the city, is now 
Soon after you sailed for India he 
He 


remained there six or seven years, became an ex- 


in Thessaly. 
went to Europe to improve in his profession. 


cellent water-colour artist, and also painted minia- 
He London his 


head-quarters; but a severe winter in that damp 


tures exceedingly well. made 
heavy atmosphere destroyed the health of his 
wife, and she died there in a rapid consumption. 
After her death, he longed to return to his own 
country, and he came home, expecting to make a 
good living by his water-colour designs from 


* Fact. 


unfortunate man has 
: 
and 


he 
} 


drawing, 


thie the 
nis the 


works of fiction. In 


been sadly disappointed; was willing to 


paint miniatures or teach or employ his 


pencil in any way by which he could decently sup- 
port his daughter and himself. But finding no 
opening for him in either of the other cities, he 


1 


rie 


New 


people were living in Thessaly, he has come 


returned to York, and 


rich 


aring that many 


up here to endeavour to get a class of pupils in 


drawing, and to obtain some miniatures to paint. | 


at once employed him to take mine, and when I 
show it to you I am sure you will consider it ex- 
cellent. I both 
they say they have at present no time; and, for the 


wish the girls to sit to him, but 


same reason I cannot persuade them to take les- 


sons of Mr. Stanford in drawing.’’ 


“] 


starting up—‘‘ Where does he live? I 


will to him myself’’—said Denham, 


eit 


ai 
Wil Zo to 


him at once.’’ 
Mrs. Kingsbury gave her sona direction to Mr. 
Stanford’s, and added—‘‘ He has his daughter 


with him; a very lovely girl about eighteen, who 






must have been a child when you went away.”’ 
“* Ts it little Clemira’’—said Denham—‘‘ | have 
seen her often, and recollect her perfectly. A 
sweet lovely creature she was.” 
** And 


** She is beautiful, modest, 
And she does all in her power to 


is still’’—pursued Mrs. Kingsbury— 
intelligent, and clever 
at every thing. 
assist her father. She even copies music, translates 
from the French, and corrects proof-sheets. Sh 
not only draws charmingly, but she embroiders in 
id indeed she excels 





the most exquisite manner; 
in every sort of needle-work both plain and orna- 
mental. 
makes no secret of her earnest desire to turn her 


And then having no false pride, she 
numerous talents to profitable account. She is 
truly a most extraordinary girl.”’ 

Denham Kingsbury concluded that he 
would not goto Mr. Stanford’s till he had made 


some improvement in hi And running up 


now 


s dress. 


to his room, he spent rather a long time at his 
toilet, his hair being more difficult to arrange than 


usual. This important business accomplished, he 


soon found himself at the lodgings of his ex-draw- 
ing master, who had apartments in the house of a 


per end of the town. 


small private family at the up; 
Having sent up his name by a boy that came to 
the street-door, Kingsbury was received at the 


by his old friend Stanford 


with open arms, and ushered into his little front- 


head of the stair-case 


room, where the ever-industrious artist had been 
engaged in finishing a drawing, and where his 
daughter sat near the window occupied with some 
embroidery. Her father introduced her as Cle- 
mira Stanford; and she began to put up her work 
preparatory (as Kingsbury feared) to leaving the 
But on his begging that he might not in- 


lce- 


*= 


room. 
terrupt her, she bowed her head in acknowled 
ment, and quietly resumed her needle. 

While her father was talking of England, and 
delight of 


the eyes of Kingsbury 





and of the 





of English artists, razing by 


the hour on fine pictures, 
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wandered towards the beautiful girl. She was yet 
in half-mourning for her mother. Her elegant and 
symmetrical figure was attired in a plain black 
silk, with a clear muslin chemisette which had a 
very becoming lappel collar trimmed with a nar- 
row pleated frill, and slightly thrown back from 
her white and finely-formed neck. Her smooth 
and glossy dark chesnut hair, wreathed in a plat 
behind, and fastened with a long pin or bodkin of 
jet, was parted on her noble and intellectual fore- 
head; and as she bent her graceful head over her 
work, her clustering ringlets half-shaded a cheek 
which was delicately rounded, and delicately tinted 
with that exquisite blending of rose and lily that 
art can never equal. Her features were classically 
beautiful, her eyes when she raised them to 
speak, (and she spoke only to reply when ad- 
dressed by Kingsbury or her father) beamed with 
that light of the soul that can never be mistaken. 
She was embroidering a scarf of dove-coloured 
silk for a lady to whom Mrs. Kingsbury had 
recommended her. ‘The eyes of our hero rested 
upon it, and he saw that Clemira Stanford's 
needle-work was such as could only be done by 
a woman that was a proficient in drawing. Her 
embroidery was indeed painting with the needle, 
and exquisite it was, with its rich and glossy silks, 
and its almost imperceptible stitches blending into 
each other. The flowers were elegantly arranged, 
both in form and colour, and were of a far more 
recherché description than those that are usually 
introduced into embroidery. It was easy to see 
that originally they had been taken from nature. 
Kingsbury thought of the worsted-work of his 
sisters, and it seemed to him worse than ever. 
The visit of our hero had extended to an hour 
before he supposed it to have exceeded fifteen 
minutes; and he was only apprised of its real 
length by the striking of the church clock. It 
was not till he had risen to take leave that he re- 
collected the business on which he had come, that 
of engaging Stanford to paint his miniature. It 
was soon arranged that the first sitting should 
take place next morning, Stanford giving lessons 
at the boys’ academy in the afternoon. He had 
no female pupils in drawing, and his daughter 
could obtain none to instruct in embroidery: all 
the young girls of Thessaly being devoted to 
worsted-work, which is so far easy as to require 
neither taste nor talent, but exactly the contrary. 
Next day Denham Kingsbury’s miniature was 
commenced: and it proceeded so rapidly as to be 
finished in a week. ‘To the great disappointment 
of our hero, Clemira Stanford never entered the 
room during the sittings. And yet he liked her 
the better for it. But he found that she and her 
father took a walk together every morning before 
breakfast; and he immediately discovered that an 
early morning walk was the best possible pre- 
servative of health, and that though perfectly well 
at present, it would be right and prudent in him 
to take precautionary measures for continuing so. 
Therefore, he set about rising always at daylight, 
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and he always contrived to join the Stanfords in 
their walk; and then he soon fell into a habit of 
spending every alternate evening with them. 

At home, Denham Kingsbury had little society 
but that of his mother, who was always much oc- 
cupied with household affairs, (her daughters being 
entirely useless to her,) with visiting the sick, 
with procuring work for the indigent, and with 
dispensing her charities to those who were unable 
to assist themselves. 

Rosella and Minetta Kingsbury were no com- 
panions for their brother or for any one else. 
They sat all day in silence over their frames with 
their patterns before them, and their crewel balls 
beside them, scarcely allowing time to make an 
occasional visit to any of their friends: all those 
friends being equally infected with the worsted- 
working mania. ‘The Miss Kingsburys had read 
nothing for the last two years, alleging that they 
had no time for reading. The numerous new 
books were all unknown to them, and they had 
forgotten their old ones. If spoken to, they look- 
ed up annoyed at the interruption, answered ab- 
stractedly, and in a moment their heads were 
again bent over their canvas. Mrs. Kingsbury had 
grieved from the beginning at this misapplication 
of time and attention: yet she found that she 
could not check it but at the expense of witness- 
ing perpetual dissatisfaction and frequent poutings 
on the part of her daughters; therefore she left 
them to take their course, consoling herself with 
the hope that the thing must in time go out of 
fashion, or that the fancy would go off of itself. 
The ridicule from which their brother could not 
always refrain, only served to irritate them, and 
to render them more resolute in persisting. Ina 
short time, Denham Kingsbury spent all his even- 
ings with the Stanfords, enjoying their bright and 
amusing conversation, and almost forgetting the 
personal beauty of Clemira in admiring the graces 
of her mind. His sisters showed no inclination to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the artist’s daugh- 
ter, and had no desire to see her embroidery. 

At the end of a month, Mrs. Kingsbury accom- 
panied her son on a visit to the Stanfords, for the 
purpose of expressing to Clemira her pleasure at 
the prospect of that young lady shortly becoming 
her daughter-in-law, an event which this kindest 
of parents had wished for from the time of Den- 
ham’s return to his own country. And Denham 
presented his affianced bride with the miniature 
which her father had painted of him. It was now 
beautifully set as a locket. 

The Miss Kingsburys awoke as out of a dream 
when they understood that their brother was going 
to be married to Clemira Stanford, and neither of 
them worked another stitch for at least half an 
hour. When they resumed their needles, Minetta 
extended the blue of Sir Walier’s eyes far down 
into his nose, and Rosella carried the white of 
Columbus’s ruff far up over his mouth. Finding 
themselves totally bewildered with the idea of 
having Clemira Stanford for a sister-in-law, and 
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very much discomposed, they tacitly concluded 
to put away their frames for that day, and then 
they talked to each other, quite fluently, about 
Denham’s extraordinary taste in choosing a wife. 
But having heard and remembered that the more 
the marriage of a brother is opposed by his sis- 
ters, ‘‘ the more he won't mind,’’ the Miss Kings- 
burys wisely agreed to consent with a good grace 
to what they knew would inevitably take place, 
whether they consented or not. 

In a few weeks, the union of Denham Kings- 
bury and Clemira Stanford was solemnized at an 
early hour in the principal church of the village, 
in the presence of their relatives only. The same 
morning the whole party embarked for the city, 
where Kingsbury had taken a very handsome 
house, and, with the assistance of Mrs. Lamberton, 
had prepared it for the reception of his bride. 
Mrs. Kingsbury and her daughters, by earnest 
invitation, passed a month with the new-married 
couple, partaking of the civilities that were shown 
to Denham and his wife by many of the principal 
families in New York. In this circle no worsted- 
work was seen or heard of; and the Miss Kings- 
burys began to find that they could exist without 
it. They now became very fond of their sister-in- 
law, whom indeed it was impossible to know in- 
timately and not to love and admire; and her well- 
directed influence wrought insensibly a speedy 
improvement in their tastes and habits. It was 
arranged that they should spend the next winter 
in the city, and take lessons in drawing from Mr. 
Stanford. Kingsbury relieved his father-in-law 
from all necessity of farther exertion as an artist, 
and gave him a delightful home at his house, the 
walls of which were soon decorated with the beau- 
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tiful productions of Mr. Stanford’s pencil. 

On the next visit of Denham and Clemira to 
Thessaly, they found the tabourets, &c. covered 
once more with damask, the worsted things having 
all been taken off and consigned to an old chest 
in one of the attic closets. The proposed. disfi- 
gurement of the ottomans being abandoned, the 
cushions were allowed to remain in their original 
state. The new patterns, with their appropriate 
crewels, were divided between the daughters of 
the baker and the daughters of the butcher, after 
hearing that those young ladies had taken tre- 
mendously to worsted-work. 

To the great delight of their mother, Rosella 
and Minetta Kingsbury begin to evince a desire 
of acquiring some knowledge of household aflairs, 
and under her guidance they cannot remain very 
long deficient in this important part of the female 
character. The worsted mania having passed away 
from them, their minds, no longer pressed down 
by one senseless object, seem to have recovered 
their spring, and to be capable of better things 
than was generally supposed when all their powers 
were devoted to counting stitches and arranging 
shades; and when their eyes did nothing but glance 
alternately from a coarse and ridiculous picture on 
paper to one still coarser and more ridiculous on 
canvas. 

Now that the Miss Kingsburys have found time 
for reading, and for mixing in society, they feel 
better, think better, and talk better. The beaux 
(having hitherto kept aloof) begin now to come 
about them. And this being the case, it is morally 
impossible that our two young ladies will ever re- 
turn to the unsocial stupidity of time-wasting, 
sense-dulling, taste-spoiling worsted-work. 
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THE BLIND MOTHER. 


BY MARY E. LEE 


Ir was the brilliant morning hour, 
When Phebus, from his eastern bower, 
Rose, like a labourer all unspent, 

To brush from the extended tent 

Of the blue ether, every cloud 

That hung its light and cobweb shroud 
Upon the canvass wide, that spread, 
Like a gay curtain, overhead: 

It was the hour when stem and leaf 
Shake off the tokens of night’s grief, 
And bird and insect flutter free, 

As if all life were revelry. 


But it was not to watch the sun’s glad play 
On the bright streamlet that roam’d away, 
Like a silver thread, the vale between 
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Making a carpet of living green ; 

*T was not for the flowers, on either hand, 
Blooming, like guests from a better land, 
Nor for the music of bee and bird, 

Whose tireless notes were everywhere heard, 
That the lady reclined at her cottage door, 
As if viewing the living landscape o’er. 


Alas! to her, the illumined wall 

Of the sky seem’d black as a midnight pall, 
And the countless blossoms, so passing bright, 
Save for their perfume, gave no delight; 

And the insect-tribes seem’d but spectre things, 
As they roam’d the air on enchanted wings, 
For the mirror of thought to the inward mind, 
The light of her eye, was quenched and blind. 
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2 Mournfually sad did her face appear, My idol! as thou art; 
é As she stood in the glow of that morning clear; Love has but left my eyes, to sink 
; So still that it look’d like some sculptur’d stone, The deeper in my heart; 
; Where the soul had been, though the soul was gone; There, like a sparkling fountain, 
; And the snowy robe and the braided tress, It knoweth no control, 
2 All hung with a very lifelessness, But pours in a free torrent through 
$ As the yellow sunbeams enwrapt each fold, The inmost depths of soul $ ? 
; And bathed every hair as with liquid gold. ; 
E’en now, I strive to form ; 
; But a sudden sound on the stillness broke, Some outline of thy face ; 
; An echo of mirth, and her spirit woke ; The polish’d cheek—the ruby lip— 
$ From its dreamy trance, while each feature caught The brow of matchless grace; ? 
; The magic touch of electric thought. The tremour of thy closing lids, 
3 Her fair boy, bounding like a wild gazelle, The lashes, dark and long, 
; Came with wealth of blossoms from hill and dell, All, all are painted on my mind, 
3 His cheek, lip, forehead, all one rich glow, Say, is the portrait wrong ? ; 
; As the sweet word, “ Mother,” came quick and low, 2 
é Till he laid them down, as an off ring sweet, Ah! ‘tis a hapless lot, 
2 At that best of earth’s shrines, his mother's feet. A mockery of bliss, ‘ 
; To call it mine, a priceless flower, 
3 Some moments more, and on her breast So beautiful as this ; 
; The glad child lay in rosy rest, While, shut within a dungeon cell, 
; While she a flowery fetter wove I feel my life exhale 
é To bind his little playful feet, In secret longings, all untold, 
é Though oft her fingers slight would rove Until the heart grows pal ; $ 
; From task so idle and so sweet, 
; To trace once more with trembling touch Yet patience ; oh! my God, , 
‘ That face ne’er seen yet loved so much; Forgive the rebel thought, 
$ And as she bent her head and listen’d And make me own how blest Iam, ; 
To the true beatings of his form, And how each day is fraught } 
; And felt how every feature glisten’d With some new favours from that Hand : 
3 With health’s rich rose-tint, pure and warm, That smiteth but to cure, 
| Hot tears gush’d forth, and love's excess And hung this curtain o’er my sight, ? 
; Was told in words of tenderness For purpose just and sure. H 
< ) , 
a 
; My own one! my own one! Perchance thy Wisdom saw 
: Thou'rt lying on my breast ; That earthly love and pride 
é Yet thy mother’s heart throbs wildly, ‘ Micht crow so strong, it would consume 
‘ With yearnings unreprest ; All other love beside ; 
3 For life is spent in one sad dream, And that in gazing on the vase, 
é Oh! would that it were past ; ; I'd give it all my care, 
2 And that I could but gaze upon And quite forget the treasure | rck'd } 
‘ My beautiful, at last. ‘ Within the casket fair. ; 
it 
They say, thine eye is bright Sleep on! sleep on! my boy, ; 
; As dew-drop on the rose, ; Why start at my embrace ? im 
é That thy cheek is deck’d with dimples, *Twas but a loving kiss to seal ; 
When waking from repose ; The vow my heart would trace, 
That the very waving of thy hair, That I will keep unsullied, im isl 
Is a perfect joy to see; Thy spirit’s pearl-like gem, pws 
Alas! alas! why is it then , Till death shall come and bear it back ca 
: Reveal’d to all, save me? ; To heaven's own diadem. { a 
‘ 
Do not I love thee more, And as she spoke, the mother prest tol 
Far more than others can? ‘ The sleeper closer to her breast ; 
Has not thy shadow fill’d up all ; And while her ruby lip moved fast, 
Affection’s lengthened span; ‘ With the hushed eloquence of feeling, 
2 And yet thy glance uplifted, ; And from the shut lids, big drops past, } 
é Must quickly from me turn, ? Unutterable thoughts revealing— j 
: Since this darken’d vision can give back : A sunbeam flitting o’er her face, j ; 
é No love, howe’er it yearn. ; Disclosed such new, mysterious grace, : 
‘ } It seem’d that to her prayer was given, i 
Oh! smile upon me, boy! An answer from the court of heaven. 
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THE PROUD LADYE. 


BY XI 


CHAPTER I. 


Leave, if thou would’st be lonely, 
Leave nature for the crowd; 
There seek for one, one only, 
With kindred mind endowed.—HorrMan. 


Tue world is coming to an end. Of this there 
can be no doubt. A close observer of life and hu- 
man events cannot fail to arrive at such a conclu- 
sion. Let him not go to the prophecies of Daniel, 
nor attempt to lift the veil of the dread Apocalypse 
in confirmation of this faith—a stronger is before 
him, even like unto the handwriting upon the 
wali at the feast of Belshazzar. Men have been 
weighed ia the balance, and love has been found 
wanting. Love has ceased to be. 

Love be- 
comes a puny weakling in the midst of luxury and 
sloth, and the bantling dies outright, when con- 
He is a 


Indeed, how could it be otherwise? 


signed to the hands of the pains-taking. 
robust child, nourished by mountain airs, and 
the wild haunts of wood and water. 
What is there now to foster his growth? He is 
rocked in peril, 
dauntless where peals the shrill clarion of battle 


strong in 


the whirlwind, vigorous in 


and unshrinking amid pestilence and death. How 


shall we seek now the test of his faith, the proof of 


Where is the knight to put spear 


his constancy? 
in rest for ‘*‘ Ladye love,’’—where the ‘* Ladye 
to keep her ‘* troth plight’’ ‘* seven twelvemonths 
and a day?”’ 

Such things must have existed—there is the 
argument of tradition in their favour; and yet they 
seem like creations of the fancy. Times have 
changed. ‘The love of the olden time, the tried 
and the true, has ceased to be. Women divide 
their affections now between pleasure, fashion and 
dress, and love comes in the shape of a fine estab- 
lishment, with a retinue of dangling coxcombs, 
and artificial commonplaceisms. Men pull a love 
letter and a price current at the same moment 
from their pockets, and read each with equal 
interest, and one serves as well as the other 
to light a cigar, there being no difference in their 
combustibility. 

The god who gave inspiration to the poet, who 
nerved the soldier, and folded his wings in lady’s 
bower, whispering of faith and valour, and thus 
wiling the long, long days of exile, has ceased to 
be—and what have we in his stead? What is the 
divinity of modern times? Alas for the little burly 
imp, with twinkling eyes and tinselled wings, 
wings too small to-be of any earthly service 
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either for approach or escape, and alas for the 
votaries of such a divinity! Cupid and the divine 
Psyche, love wedded to the soul, seek in vain for 
a human shrine. They have taken their depar- 
ture. Woe is us; for the end of all things must be 
at hand. Love is the bond that holds the very 
universe in harmony. It binds the material toge- 
ther, atom by atom, and to the spiritual it is the 
spark snatched from the altar of the Eternal—it is 
the one principle of conservation—it is the light in 
the midst of darkness—it is the ark upon the 
deluge of life. Woe to the heart from whence it 
hath taken its departure. 

It is the separation of holy writ. It is the being 
consigned from the right to the left hand in judg- 
It is the removal of the seeming good, 
It is to put out 


ment. 
leaving the blackness of despair. 
the candle of the Lord in his own temple of the 
human soul. 

Let us, while the memory of Love’s existence 
is yet spared us, recall a legend of the olden times, 
—those times of robust and manly attachment, of 
earnest constancy and knightly faith—those days 
of womanly tenderness, of womanly devotion, and 
proud womanly self-respect, when falsehood was 
dishonour, and fickleness a crime. 

It was a marvel to the gallants of the time that 
Lady Blanch, with wealth, beauty, and sole mis- 
tress both of her fortune and herself, should ad- 
here to a life of entire maidenly seclusion. Rarely 
was she seen either at tilt or tournament, though 
when there, no maiden won more admiring eyes 
than Blanch of Instetten. She was an orphan, her 
mother having died at the moment that made her 
such, and from that time the little Blanch became 
the one sole object of attachment to the bereaved 
father. 

She became his pet, his companion, the motive 
for existence. He directed her studies, shared her 
sports, and himself inducted her into the accom- 
plishments of hawk and hound, careful always to 
infuse a noble reserve, that made the fair girl re- 
ceive knightly service from himself only. Thence 
it was that the Lady Blanch was early called the 
‘* proud ladye;’’ and when it was rumoured that 
the inheritor of broad lands and ancestral beauty 
disdained the gentle passion, many were the ad- 
mirers who sought to awaken the latent tender- 
ness believed to be lurking in her heart. 

Blanch received them with proud courtesy, and 
it may be that her lively wit, her goodness of 
heart, her gentle yet noble bearing, deepened the 
very passion she cared not to inspire. Many were 
the lances broken in her honour, and many the 
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gallant knight who coveted death, but found re- 
nown upon the battle field, in his vain efforts to 
forget the haughty smile of Blanch of Instetten. 

It Lady Blanch’s was a proud, hers was by no 
means a cold nature. Her voice breathed the very 
soul of tenderness, and there were times when 
her dark eye became liquid with its concealed 
wealth of womanly sensibility. She was ever 
alive to all gentle appeals, and her soul dwelt 
amid all that was pure and beautiful. 

It may be that she received admiration asa 
right, homage as her due, and thus failed to per- 
ceive the obligation—but then one smile from 
Blanch was worth a thousand of those lightly be- 
stowed, and one gentle word of sympathy from 
one so full of truth and earnestness was a thing 
never to be forgotten. 

Blanch was not too proud for love, but then she 
had never loved. The gallant and the gay knelt 
at her shrine, but their offerings were calmly re- 
jected, not because they were unworthy, but be- 
cause she had never felt the want of an oblation. 
She sat in her maidenly bower, perhaps the only 
one content with its seclusion; for, sooth to say, 
her maidens yawned and wished their lady less 
of a saint that they might join in other devotions. 

At length the Baron of Instetten was gathered 
to his fathers, leaving Blanch sole inheritor of his 
title and estates; and leaving her also with no pro- 
tector save her own innocence and womanly dis- 
cretion. Blanch wept long and fervently the loss 
of her only friend, and her hitherto haughty 
bearing became touched with a grace of gentle 
tenderness, a half appealing softness blending with 
her pride, that made her beauty far more danger- 
ous than in the days of her untouched gladness of 
heart. It may be that new yearnings were born 
of this, her first grief, a new perception of the 
worth of the affections, and a new and strange 
loneliness pressed heavily upon her heart. 

Her palfrey neighed in his stall, her hounds 
crouched listlessly at her feet, and the keen eye 
of the falcon grew tame as he pecked the silken 
jesses that held him from the blue sky; yet 
Blanch hummed an idle lay, touched her harp 
with careless fingers, or looked sadly from the 
battlements where her broad lands lay beneath 
her, solitary, and with no stirring signs of life. 

How she wished she had a brother, who might 
share and direct her amusements. Never was 
maiden so isolated and forlorn. Her very freedom 
became an annoyance, fettered as it was by a 
pride that admitted of no compromise. Then the 
prosy and puzzling accounts of the old steward— 
satisfactory to the last degree, for he would have 
periled life sooner than his fair mistress should be 
defrauded of her patrimony;—these and other 
details of her estate became exceedingly irksome 
to her. 

Another maiden might have bethought herself 
of a lover, but Blanch thought of a secretary. 
Lovers were to be had in abundance, the more 
now that the Baron of Instetten could no longer 


usurp knightly privileges; but on this subject 
Blanch was proud as ever, scarcely deigning to 
allow her admirers the privilege of holding her 
stirrup while she mounted, or even to fasten the 
jesses of her hawk on her slender wrist. Sooth to 
say, the decorum of the castle was severe to the 
last degree. The old priest had a holiday in 
shriving, for never were maidens with less upon 
their consciences, and never was lady better con- 
tent so to be. 

No sooner did Lady Blanch think of a secre- 
tary than she wondered she had not sooner thought 
of the same thing. She wondered she could so 
long have lived without one. She accordingly 
wrote a letter to Sir Ralph, an old friend of her 
father’s, explaining her views, and craving his 
assistance. 

In a marvellously short space of time, the 
messenger returned, bearing an epistle from the 
worthy knight, in which he fully approved her 
plan, and most fortunately it was in his power 
immediately tosecond her. ‘The son of his game- 
keeper, having been an invalid in early life had 
imbibed a fondness for books, and other gentle 
accomplishments unsuited to his condition. This he 
had heretofore been led to regret, but now that 
he could be of service to so estimable a lady, he 
rejoiced in the circumstance. On the morrow he 
would appear ready for all honourable service. 


CHAPTER II, 


Far better one unpurchased heart, 
Than glory’s proudest name.—TUCKERMAN. 
Lady Blanch, with a woman's ready fancy, 

completed the picture slightly sketched by Sir 
Ralph. She imagined a pale, slender youth, timid 
and distrustful, shrinking from observation, and 
nervously alive to even the slightest appearance 
of neglect or ridicule. He was of course a little 
awkward, but then he was quiet and respectful, 
and she thought how sad, how miserable it must be, 
to live on with a soul and a body at odds, a mind 
adapted to loftiest aims, and a condition debased 
to the meanest. 

Blanch’s sympathies were all enlisted. She even 
read a homily to the ladies of her household, in 
which she cautioned them to observe the greatest 
courtesy with regard to the young secretary; to 
treat him as far as possible as one of gentle blood, 
for nobility was after all but the external symbol 
of an inward grace, and woman, of all others, 
should be ready to recognise the sentiment. 

Blanch was seated in the midst of her maidens; 
a favourite hound, Solway, crouched at her feet, 


and her fingers were playing amid the cords of het | 


harp, when the secretary was announced. She did 
not raise her eyes till he had advanced nearly to 
the centre of the room, when she arose courteously 
to greet him. 
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One glance, however, revealed what sad antics 
the fancy will play, and how unlike were her illu- 
sions to the reality. Blanch hesitated—coloured 


slightly at first, and then more deeply as her proud 


eye detected the smile lurking about the lips of 


her maidens—and then the homily flashed upon 
her recollection, yet she received him with gentle 
breeding, and motioned him toa seat. 

Instead of the pale, abashed youth she had 
beheld a tall, 
stranger, of quiet but assured bearing, his short 


anticipated, she almost athletic 


curly hair and abundant moustache looking more 


suied to the knightly beaver than the light, 


graceful cap of velvet which he now held in his 


hand, together with a scroll of parchment as the 


insignia ot his profession. The closely fitting gar- 
ments revealed limbs little in accordance with 


those of an invalid, and the small horn of ink, with 
its silver chain and mountings, looked half incon- 
gruous upon the broad chest that seemed better 
adapted to shield and cuirass. 

Notwithstanding the wave of Blanch, the stran- 
ger preserved his standing attitude, firm and man- 
ly, with his eyes bent upon the floor, and not till 
a slight movement of the lady’s, revealing that 
she had finished reading a letter he had brought 
from his patron, did he alter his position, and 
then as he met her smile of approval, he knelt 
gracefully upon one knee, saying he was most 
happy to be in the service of so fair a lady. 

Blanch was abashed, her fair colour rose to her 
cheek, and yet the subdued fire of those strange 
eyes, the respectful manner, and more than all, 
the rich, manly voice, had in them nothing to of- 
fend. 

‘Sir Secretary,’’ said the lady, willing to re- 


lieve the embarrassment, ‘‘a string has just 


snapped from my harp, let me beg you to replace 


‘*T will, lady, and then if it please thee, will 
I 


song, an humble one of mine own 
making.”’ 

Blanch smiled assent; the stranger sank upon 
one kne e 


adjusted the harp, and then sang the 


following song, in a voice of thrilling melody:— 
SONG. 


t, mine own, 
My sighs are all for thee— 


Whate’er my fat 


may be. 


Then smile, beloved smile, 
Dispel these maiden fears, 
I would not thus beguile 


Thy tenderness to tears. 


If others be as fair, 
What are their charms to me, 
I neither know nor care, 


For thou art all to me! 


The words were exceedingly simple, yet their 


— ~ a ~— 


import did not in the least promote the interest of 
the secretary in the eyes of his fair auditors. ‘They 
seemed to imply that his troth was plighted, and 
that he was most chivalrously faithful to his fair 
ladye. 

Now though either maiden would have spurned 
the imputation of being willing to appropriate the 
stranger, yet when he came among them, and 
thus early announced his preference elsewhere, a 
decided prejudice grew up against him; a deter- 
mination to be chary of smiles and courtesies so 
little likely to be appreciated; for every woman 
knows, that although she may be entirely indifler- 
ent to a man herself, yet her vanity is always 
slightly piqued when she finds another is about to 
win him from her. A bread avowal of a prefer- 
ence she regards all but equivalent to an insult— 
as half cautioning her to beware of the hazards of 
his own seductiveness, and a hint that it is all 
over so far as she is concerned. 

Had the stranger been a knight of birth or re- 
nown, the whole artillery of female coquetry and 
rivalry might have been brought to bear against 
him; but a poor secretary, the son of a game- 
keeper, and he presume to be in’ love, and to be 
constant too—the idea was preposterous. How 
they would like to see the Dulcinea—see her 
‘*winnowing grain,’’ a rank country wench, no 
doubt, and then came the pretty toss of the head 
and curling of the lip, and the bridling air which 
women only use. 

Even Blanch scrutinized the stranger with new 
interest, not displeased certainly, at the probable 
state of his affections, yet she could not help can- 
vassing his claims to so much fidelity and so much 
devotion. Her sympathy was undoubtedly lessened 
by the circumstance; but then she half blushed 
that she should have given the subject a thought, 
and then she raised her eyes, and encountered 
those of the secretary fixed earnestly but respect- 
fully upon her face. They were instantly with- 
drawn, but not till she felt the blood rush tumul- 
tuously to her temples. 

’ . * * . * 

Never was secretary more assiduous in his du- 


never was more versatile in his 


Hawking or hunting, feats of 


and one 


accomplishments. 


ules, 


arms or trials of strength, in all he was equally at 
home, and never did gentle minstrel sing sweeter 
madrigals im lady’s bower, or beneath her case- 
ment pour forth more impassioned love-notes than 
did Roland the secretary to the ears of the fair 
Lady Blanch. Yet they were not for her; his al- 
lusions were to one away, who possessed the very 
soul of tenderness, and who was worthy the de- 
tried heart. If 
dwelt upon his lips, or spoke in the flashes of his 
If his 
low tones of earnest and soul- 


votion of a and true passion 


eve, it was for the absent, the beloved. 
voice sank to the 
breathing tenderness, it was still for the fond 
heart from which his fate had exiled him. 

Blanch listened and sighed, and smiled her ap- 


proval of his constancy. She even forgot her 
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pride, and heard him describe charms such as 
exist only in the fancy of a lover. Always 
thoughtful and high-toned in her feelings, she 
grew grave. She wondered at the strange fasci- 
naion that now grew about that simple word, 
love, hitherto disregarded by her. She wondered 
at the crowd of pleasant fancies that now gathered 
around it, and the sweet, tender images it sug- 
gested, and then she glanced at the handsome 
secretary, and thought that had she been lowly 
born, Roland were indeed a being to be loved. 
She would beg the history of his love, she would 
take the fair girl into her own service, and be a 
gentle sister to her. 

She hinted her plan to Roland. A strange light 
beamed from his eyes, and he knelt to kiss the 
fair hand she had extended towards him. Blanch 
trembled and withdrew it, but then his eyes met 
hers, and surely they expressed but grateful 
homage, and she half repented her coldness. 

‘* The lady of his love was proud, even as her- 
self. He was doomed to perpetual banishment.’’ 

His voice was low, and the colour forsook his 
cheek. 

‘* But she loves thee.”’ 

‘*It may be, lady, but she has exiled me, and 
for ever; she would not debase her ancestry by 
wedding the base born.”’ 

Blanch drew herself up, as at the conscious 
blood of her own veins. Roland beheld the 
movement, and slight shade sadness 
crossed his brow; and then his manner was cold, 
even proud, notwithstanding its gentle courtesy. 

Blanch’s eyes were fixed upon the green lawn 
that sloped beneath them, and the secretary 
slightly apart, looked down upon her clear brow, 
and the ringlets that swept her neck and bosom, 
even pride may not 


one of 


and read thoughts that 
repress. 

** Shall I sing a madrigal, lady, one to which 
gentle ears have before deigned to listen?”’ 

‘* An it please thee, but I hope it may prove 


grave and thoughtful, for meseems thy songs are’ 
wont to dwell too much upon the vain conceits of 


’ 


lovers.’ 
After a few preluding notes upon the harp, he 
sung the song of 


THE LOVE OF LADY ANN. 


In her bower the Lady Ann 
Wept her love apart, 
“ Why so much of pride, ladye, 


With a loving heart! 


Broad and fertile are thy lands, 
Stately is thy hall, 

But a faithful heart, ladye, 
Far outweighs them all. 


Thou may’st choose thy gilded bower, 
Nursing grief within, 

And thy lover will forget 
Love he failed to win. 
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THE PROUD LADYE. 


Thou may’st sit in gilded bower, 
I the free woods roam; 
Never should a lingering bride 


Share with me a home. 


Truth of heart and strength of arm, 
These I bring to thee; 
But thy pride hath spurned the gift— 


Fare-thee-well, ladye.”’ 


On the latchet is his glaive, 
Scarce he deigns a sigh; 
But the maiden’s gushing tears 


Tremble in her eye. 


In the stirrup is his foot— 
Thus do lovers part— 
He to bear his pride alone, 


She a breaking heart. 


Trembling, doubtful, Lady Ann, 
Half in fear arose, 
Then with beating heart she sped, 


And her arms she throws, 


Clasping him with wild embrace, 
Pride and home forgot, 
She hath left her stately towers 


For a lowly lot. 


Blanch listened with a slight curl of the lip, and 
spite of herself the colour went and came upon 
her cheek, as thought after thought crossed 
through her mind. 

‘*I fear my poor song hath failed to please 
thee,’’ murmured the secretary in a low voice. 

‘*T will commend the manner most willingly, 
Sir Secretary, but as to the matter, it is that of a 
bold and reckless damsel, with a taste ill befit- 
ting her gentle breeding.”’ 

‘* The accident of birth either in hall or hovel, 
Lady, cannot affect the soul—that may be noble, 
though the muscles and sinews be base born.’’ 

‘* It may be so, but it is unseemly for a maiden 
to debase her gentle birth by an alliance there- 
with.”’ 

A sharp expression of pain crossed the face of 
Roland—he went on— 

‘* Love, Lady, levelleth all distinctions. There 
is neither base nor noble there—the strong arm, 
the true heart; ay, Lady, the heart ennobled by 
one pure passion, is more truly gentle than that 
which beats beneath the proudest blazonry, and 
is yet incapable of the sentiment.”’ 

The eye of Blanch fell, she turned aside, and 
then her proud heart kindling at its own con- 
sciousness, she bent her head slightly and with- 
drew. 

Reaching the library, she gave one look around 
the large quaint room with its rude ornaments and 
strange devices; the light streaming through the 
stained glass fell in softened shadows upon the 
tassellated floor, mellowing all things to a soft and 
tender melancholy. A sense of loneliness, a wild 
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and undefined yearning grew upon the heart of 


the proud girl, and she threw herself into a chair, 
and leaning her head upon both hands, and these 
upon the table, she wept abundantly. 


Raising her eyes, she perceived the glove of 


the secretary lying upon the table beside her; 
scarcely conscious of what she did, she pressed it 
to her lips. 

‘Blanch,’’ exclaimed the secretary, and he 
was at her feet. 

One moment he showered kisses upon her un- 
resisting hand, she even murmured his name in 
one low whisper, then she drew herself up, and 
motioned him to rise. 

‘* Nay, Blanch, you love me. I have long felt 
it, and you, you are the idol of my idolatry.”’ 

“Vou 
heart, Sir Secretary, but little will it avail you,’’ 


she added almost bitterly, as her native pride re- 


have the secret of a weak maiden’s 


turned. 
‘**T can bear Lady,’’ 
secretary, rising respectfully to his feet, ‘‘ but 


your scorn, said the 
wherever I may go, the memory of this one mo- 


ment of bliss will be more than a reward for 


years of exile, years of suffering. The base born 
secretary hath won the heart of the proud Lady 
Blanch.”’ 


She would have recalled him, she would have 


uttered one word of kindliness, but it was too 
late—he was gone. 
CHAPTER Ill 
No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so wholly desolate, 
But some heart, thoneh unknown, 
Responds unto his own.—LoNGFELLow. 
Two years were past. The haughty Blanch 


had become the centle, meek- 
hearted 
about her air, hallowing her 


beauty. The duties of her high-born station were 


sympathizing, 
woman. A touching sadness lingered 
almost singular 
duly performed, and she shared the amusements 
of the time with a quiet grace that told neither 
hope nor fear were at variance in her heart. No 
troublous nor discordant motion disturbed her 
serene composure. 

At first she shrank to confess even to her- 
self the love she bore the noble-minded secre- 
tary. But as time wore on, and all the many 
proofs of his magnanimity, his gentleness and 
manliness of character came home to her memory, 
she grew even proud of her love; proud that 
she had that within herself to perceive and appre- 
ciate such qualities in whatsoever station, and then 
she grew proudly grateful even for the love of the 
poor secretary, she who had hitherto slighted that 
of knight and baron bold. 

Love, in whatsoever shape, is allied to religion. 
Most fervently did she kneel at the shrine of 
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the Virgin, and bless her for these beautiful 
emotions that carried her out of self, and gave 
The 
the holiest 


an elevation and freedom to her existence. 
having awakened 
emotions in one high and manly heart, from hence- 
forth invested her with a new and almost religious 


consciousness of 


dignity. A beautiful enthusiasm mingled with the 
sentiment. She would devote herself to this one 
ideal. She would hazard no other attachment, but 
in maidenly seclusion live upon the images the 
tenderness of this presented. Indeed her proud 
heart recoiled from all other associations. 

The love of a gentle and confiding woman, 
with its perpetual appeals to tenderness and pro- 
tection, must be dear, very dear to a manly 
heart; but then it too often lacketh that exclu- 
sive and earnest devotion which imparts a last 
touch of value, its sympathies are too readily 
excited, and the images of others, faint and sha- 
dowy it may be, yet still images, too often sit 
side by side with the beloved. 

But the love of a proud woman with its depths 
of untold tenderness, rarely stirred, yet when 
once awakened, welling up a perpetual fountain 
of freshness and beauty, its concentred and ear- 
nest faith, its unmingled sympathies, its pure 
shrine, raised to the beloved, burning no incense 
upon strange altars, and admitting no strange obla- 
tions, the love of such an one should invest man- 
hood with tenfold dignity—should make him feel 
as a priest in the very presence of the divinity. 

Blanch had no one to whom she might appeal 
either for counsel or aid in her solitary life. Sir 
Ralph was engaged in the wars of that unsettled 
period, and his pertinacious silence in regard to 
Roland annoyed and surprised her. His commu- 
nications were brief, and she felt with pain that 
an air of coldness pervaded them. He had been 
her father’s friend, and though bluff and some- 
what stern, he was brave as a lion, and upright 
even to romance. 

Occasionally he spoke of a nephew of his, who 
shared with him the perils of war, and touched 
upon his gentle qualities with a sad and yet ear- 
nest interest. In reply to an epistle from Blanch, 
in which she gently hinted the pain she felt at his 
estrangement, the baron replied in a vein of half 
playful severity: 

‘*T am an old soldier, Blanch. I never knew 
what fear or dishonour meant. In battle or in 
principle there is but one way with Ralph, and 
that is, advance, but when it comes to a woman, 
by all the saints in the calendar, I never know 
what is the way. Here is the proud daughter of 
my best beloved friend, never deigning a smile 
upon the gallants of the age, and yet deprecat- 
ing the coldness of an old man like me. Blanch, 
Blanch, Iam no carpet knight, or I might have 
wild dreams. But I know better. My noble, my 
generous, my brave nephew, you must see him, 
Blanch, and yet no, he shall never endure the 
scorn of any woman. I would have him shun the 


cold, haughty Blanch, as he would the evil eye. 
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18 ON THE EVENING 


‘*I give thee my blessing, child of my friend, 
and only regret that when beauty was given thee, 
a heart was withholden. I shall visit thee shortly, 
and Roland, thy whilom secretary, will be with 
me, unless his shyness should prevent it, in 
which case my nephew claims the gentle privilege 
of seeing thee.”’ 

The last paragraph drove the blood from the 
A thousand thoughts rushed up- 
She would see him only once— 


face of Blanch. 
on her brain. 
she could control her emotions—he would feel 
that the illusion was over—he might not come— 
she would forbid him her presence. ‘Then came 
the wild thrill of pleasure at the thought 
should once more hear the tones of his voice, 
meet the glance of those dark, love-lit eyes. Her 


she 


reverie closed by a flood of tears. 

Not many days after, the warder announced the 
approach of Sir Ralph and his train. Blanch and 
her maidens descended to the great hall to wel- 
come her old and faithful friend. One glance 
amid his retainers showed that the secretary had 
refrained his visit, and she moved onward with a 
sense of relief. 

The greeting 
his age and long friendship would seem to justify, 


of the baron was as cordial as 


and then he begged her courtesy in behalf of 


his nephew. ‘The stranger raised his visor, and 
Blanch suppressed a cry of surprise. But the cold 
self-possession of the quondam secretary called 
into action her maidenly pride, and spite of her 
varying colour she ushered the way to the audi- 
ence room with her ordinary composed grace. 
Sir Ralph was puzzled—he was convinced that 
each was absorbed in the love of the other, and 
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COMMENCEMENT. 


he could not understand so much of stately punc- 
tilio. 

After the first ceremony of reception was over, 
Blanch stepped upon the terrace that she might 
find relief irom her almost sutlocating emotions. 
Roland approached her, but she did not lift her 
eyes, or betray tokens of consciousness. 

** Blanch, I have had dreams, wild and roman- 
tic dreams of womanly tenderness and devotion, 
such as I may never hope to realize. A mere 
boy I put spear in rest for you, and was rewarded 
with your coldness and scorn. I loved you still 
wildly, passionately. Asa base-born dependant 
I won the love, ay, Blanch, it is true, I won the 
love of thy proud heart, and yet was an exile. 
And now,’’ he had taken her passive hand in his, 
‘*T come not again to encounter scorn, for I feel 
that I am dear to thee.”’ 

Blanch bent her head, and the tears gushed to 
her eyes—she would have retired, but he gently 
detained her. 

‘* Blanch, I may have been wreng. 
that thy high-born pride, that spurned a base alli- 
It may 


It may be 


ance, was worthy thy high-souled taste. 
be that I e ‘acted too much for love, and would 
debased thee in thine own eyes by my 
selfish romance. It may.’’ 

Blanch buried her face in his bosom. 
7 * . + 


have 


* * 

But why detail more. He who had won the 
proud maiden’s love as an humble secretary could 
not fail to retain it as a brave knight and true. 
And the legend saith Sir Ralph retracted his re- 
proach that the fates that gave Blanch beauty de- 
nied her a heart. 
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ON THE EVENING PRECEDING COMMENCEMENT IN ——— COLLEGE. 


For four long years in union sweet, 
We've often met, and kindly ever: 
To-morrow—and again we'll meet 
And part again, but part for ever. 
Asunder torn, at random tossed, 
Some hopes preserved and many lost. 


O for a hand aside to fling 
The veil that hides futurity ; 
To show events that time will bring, 
To show the men that we will be, 
The joys, the sorrows we will have, 
How spend a life, where find a grave. 


Woes may await us: cares perhaps 
More dark than any youth has proven: 
But oh, the robe affection wraps 
Around our hearts is firmly woven; 
Its threads are feelings closely knit, 
Too close for cares to sunder it. 


However bright, however drear, 
May be life’s coming changeful weather, 


The friends of youth will still be dear, 
And dear the hours we spent together. 
Hope's wishes die, love’s tendrils sever, 


But meimory’s stores are hers for ever. 


As once of old a Grecian sage,* 
Seeing the shield his arm had bore 
In battles of a long-past age, 
Remembered all he was before, 
And in the Samian he was then, 
Recalled the Trojan he had been. 


So in life’s course should we e’er meet, 

With those we loved when we were young, 
Whose features pictured kind and sweet, 

In memory’s temple we have hung, 
How would their faces bring to view 


The scenes, the joys that boyhood knew. 


* Pythagoras, who supported the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, affirmed that on entering a temple of Juno and 
seeing a shield hung on the wall, he recollected himself 
to have been Euphorbus, who had borne that shield dur- 
ing the Trojan war. 
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THE COUSINS. 


A TALE. 


THERE 
sorrow falls more fearfully than upon a young, en- 
thusiastic To find the bright morning of 
life suddenly overcast and clouds and darkness 


is no being upon whom the blight of 
woman. 


shrouding its beauty; to feel the warm sun of 
aflection withdrawn, and the heart wither in the 
dreary night of desolation, is bitter indeed to all. 
But man soon forgets aflliction, and seeks to do so, 
while to woman it seems a sacred treasure, and 
the memory of the dead is dear to her as her own 
existence. 

Irom the deep stupefaction—for it can hardly 
be called slee p—-whic h is the refuge ot exhausted 
nature under sorrow, Louisa Hargrave opened 
her swollen eyes upon a bright spring morning. 
She was among strangers; for they had conveyed 
the orphan from her desolate home to the house 
of a kind neighbour, where she was to remain un- 
til the arrival of the relative, selected by the father 
The dis- 





had just lost, to supply his place. 
tance of the village where she now was from the 


metropolis in which her uncle resided, 


and its re- 
moteness from any of the great routes on which 
the traveller is conveyed with such rapidity from 
one part of our Union to the other, had rendered 
it impossible to delay the funeral of her father until 
the arrival of his brother-in-law, and she had been 
left dependent, upon the kindness of those who 
were aliens to her blood, in the first dreary days 
of her bereavement. Three years before, Louisa 
death of 
mother, and, as she had the misfortune to be an 


had been deprived by an affectionate 
only child, she had been the sole comfort of her 
father in nis widowed state. Isolated as they 
were from congenial companionship, for the sec- 
tion of country in which they resided had few in- 
habitants of their own condition of life, a more 
than ordinary affection had subsisted between the 
father and daughter; and when, after a short ill- 
ness, this sole object of her love was borne from 
her to the house appointed for all living, she was 
left alone in the wide world with no nearer rela- 
tive than an aunt, to the guardianship of whose 
husband, her father had consigned her. It is vain 
for us to attempt to withdraw the veil and enter 
the sanctuary of filial sorrow. Louisa could sel- 
dom weep, for the fountain of tears is soon ex- 
hausted, and a deep overwhelming grief has few 
outward manifestations common to lesser woes. 
She was passive in the hands of those about her, 
and hardly knew she was quitting the home of so 
} 


much love, when she was placed in the carriage 


[ARY DAVENANT 


and conveyed to the house of the physician from 
the neighbouring village who had attended her 
father. Here she was kindly cared for, and left 
to the free indulgence of her grief, for the good 
people who were about her had sorrowed them- 
selves, and knew by experience that nature will 
have her tribute before the voice of consolation 
can reach the wounded bosom. 

On the third day after Mr. Hargrave’s funeral 
her uncle arrived, and when he tenderly embraced 
the stricken orphan and imprinted a parental kiss 
upon her forehead, she felt and 
thanked Heaven for sending her such a friend. 

Louisa knew but little of her aunt’s family, for 
she had not seen them for many years, and her 
recollections of them were those of a very young 


less desolate, 


child; but with these she was not now occupied, 
and her future destiny was as nothing toher. It 
was soon decided by her uncle that after the time 
it was requisite he should remain to look into the 
affairs of Mr. Hargrave, Louisa should accompany 
him home and become a member of his family. 
While Mr. Delford and his niece are accomplish- 
ing their tedious journey, we will take the liberty 
of conveying our reader rather more rapidly, and 
take a peep at his domestic circle before the arri- 
val of the travellers. 

Miss Caroline and Susan Delford were 
seated en by the fire in their 
own room, engaged in that confidential chat in 
which sisters occupying the same apartment so 
often indulge just before retiring to rest. They 
expected their father and cousin the next day, and 
the subject under discussion was the reception of 
the new inmate of their family. 

‘*T wonder what sort of a being she is,’’ said 
Miss Susan, a young lady of about nineteen years. 
‘* Papa with his usual regard for our curiosity says 
nothing about her, but that she is in great afflic- 
Of course she must be vulgar, brought up 


Miss 


robe de chambre 


tion. 
as she has been among country bumpkins, and 
seeing nobody but her father, who, according to all 
accounts, must have been a very odd sort of a 
genius.”’ 

‘«Tt is likely she is unpolished enough,”’ replied 
her sister, ‘‘ but she must be made of rough ma- 
terials indeed if we cannot rub her down a little.”’ 

‘*T must say,”’ said Susan, ‘‘I think it a most 
quixotic notion in papa to undertake to bring ano- 
ther inmate into the family without consulting his 
own children. There are enough of us here 
without her.”’ 
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‘** But if the poor thing has no other home?”’ 
said Caroline. 

** She could very well be put to boarding school 
for a year or two, as she is but sixteen. Some of 
us may be married by that time, and if she must 
come here at last she will then be a more pre- 
sentable person than she now is, fresh from the 
wild woods. Heavens! I shali die with mortifi- 
cation at her exhibiting her gaucherie before our 
friends.”’ 

‘*But she may not be so very bad after all. 
The blood of the Hargraves you know—”’ 

‘* Spare me the blood of the Hargraves! If you 
come to that I have done, for it is mamma’s un- 
answerable argument, and is I believe the only 
one that would have induced her to take this girl 
into the house. I wish with all my heart her 
father had not taken it into his head to die, and 
inflict his precious daughter upon us. I know I 
shall hate her.’’ 

‘* Heaven help the poor thing if you undertake 
to hate her! I am sure I wish as much as you 
do that our uncle had not died just at this time, 
when there are so many parties. It is very hard 
we are to be kept in for a man we hardly knew, 
but I suppose a few weeks seclusion is all that 
will be required of us.’ 

‘*I don’t mind the seclusion, for I have had 
gaiety enough for one season,”’ said Susan. ‘‘ It 
is hard for you, I confess, for a few more brilliant 
appearances might possibly fix the chains of Mr. 


, 


Etheredge, your sage admirer, indissolubly.”’ 

** Susan, how you talk,”’ said her sister, ‘‘ as if 
I would accept Mr. Etheredge, a man more than 
twice my age.’’ 

** And thrice your wealth. Let me see—he is 
but about forty-five, the prime of life in the opinion 
Swear you think it so, and let it 
He is then yours for ever, for he 


of some folks. 
get to his ears. 
is possessed with a fixed idea of youth.”’ 

‘*Ts it possible, Susan,”’ said her sister, ‘‘ that 
with my advantages I need stoop to solicit the ad- 
miration of any one, much less of such a man as 
that? You forget yourself strangely ”’ 

**T humbly crave the pardon of your royal high- 
ness. I had forgotten that royalty commands, 
never solicits. Caroline, you are supremely ridicu- 
lous when you assume these airs to me, of all 
people, who know you so thoroughly. But come, 
we will not quarrel now, for I want to talk about 
this girl. What shall we do with her?’’ 

**Do with her? Why nothing. Let her alone, 
and she will take care of herself, or leave her to 
mamma. She can manage her well enough.”’ 

**T don’t suppose she will have much fortune. 
My father writes that the estate is smaller than 
he thought, and the income will be barely enough 
to cover her expenses. Heigh ho! I am getting 
sleepy. Caroline, you must do the consolatory 
part—bend gracefully over the mourner, drop a 
sympathizing tear, &c. You are so consummate an 
actress you can get through the part to perfec- 
tion, while I would bungle it sadly.’’ 
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THE COUSINS. 


‘* Susan, you are too bad. Have you really no 
compassion for her?’’ 

** Assuredly I have—-just as much as you—nor 
more, nor less—good night.’’ So saying, these 
amiable sisters retired to their repose. 

Their mother, Mrs. Delford, was one of those 
perfectly selfish persons, numerous, I fear, in 
every condition of life, though they are less repul- 
sive when their egotism is concealed by the 
polish of conventional refinement, than when we 
look upon it in its native ugliness without that sil- 
ver veil. She was courteous and polite, not that 
she might gratify others, but that they might be 
pleased with her. Asa girl, she had been spoiled 
by her parents, and admired by the world, and 
after her marriage to a kind and affectionate hus- 
band, her selfish vanity only enlarged its sphere, 
enclosing all that immediately concerned herself, 
in one magic circle in which alone perfection was 
Her house and her furniture were 


Her 


children were the most gifted, the most accom- 


to be found. 
vastly superior to those of her neighbours. 
plished, the most healthy (for even this, instead of 
a source of gratitude to Heaven, was converted 
into an occasion for boasting) of any family of her 
No mother was half so devoted, 
no father half so distinguisbed. So far the hallu- 
cination was only ridiculous, not offensive. But 
when it led her to decry others, to dilate upon the 


acquaintance. 


deficiencies of their establishments, the inferiority 
of their children, the humbleness of their origin, 
the defects of their character, the scantiness of 
their means, it became positive sin; and had she 
not possessed the tact to discriminate between 
those to whom such detraction is acceptable, and 
that smaller class who seek the good instead of 
the evil in their neighbour's portion, she would 
soon have appeared to all in her true colours, in- 
stead of being considered, as she generally was, 
‘*a very agreeable woman, a little vain, perhaps, 
but knowing the world.’”’ The effect of this cha- 
racter on her family was just what might have 
been expected from their having been reared un- 
der the firm impression of their superiority to the 
rest of the world. Her eldest daughter, Caroline, 
now about twenty-one, was very beautiful, but 
ignorant, selfish and vain. Susan was plain in 
her appearance, possessed more talent than her 
sister and more ill-nature, and the younger chil- 
dren (for there was a wide difference in age 
between Susan andthe brother next herself) were 
spoiled and troublesome. Fortunately for Louisa 
Mrs. Delford’s egotism included, though of course 
in a minor degree, the relatives most nearly con- { 
nected with her. She had seen but little of her 
only brother, Mr. Hargrave, for many years; still 
his child was her niece, and as such, when she 
welcomed the sorrowing orphan on her arrival, 
she felt pleased she could offer a home to one so 
young and desolate. Her reception by her cousins 
was less cordial, but Louisa was too much agi- 
tated to observe it, and, as she was immediately 
after attacked by a tedious illness, the result of 
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sorrow and fatigue, she was for many weeks 
unable to mix at all with the family. Mrs. Del- 
ford prided herself greatly on her skill as a nurse, 
and was devoted to the invalid. Caroline and 
Susan were as little with her as they could de- 
cently be, but as they came now and then to 
inquire how she was, and Louisa was not of an 
exacting temper, she saw nothing amiss. After 
her recovery, however, she began to perceive by 
little and little the real state of their feelings to- 
wards her. Her aunt began to criticise one thing, 
her cousins another, and all blamed the indulgence 
of the grief she regarded as a sacred tribute to her 
father’s memory; a totally different standard of 
right was exhibited to her, and she felt as ina 
kind of uneasy dream from which she hoped 
she might soon awake, and find her faculties re- 
lieved of the chain that was weighing upon them. 
Her father, a man of superior education and sin- 
cere piety, had been anxious that his only child 
should combine the graceful attributes of woman- 
hood with strength of charzecter and devotion to 
duty. But man can poorly estimate the peculiar 
trials to which woman is most frequently subjected, 
and his error had been, that he encouraged rather 
than repressed the extreme sensibility and ardent 
imagination of his child, and while he felt the 
charm they threw around his own existence, for- 
got that these same endowments might one day 
be productive of misery to herself. The Miss 
Delfords were greatly surprised to find in their 
country cousin a grace and refinement of manner 
that was seldom surpassed by their fashionable 
associates, and as she had seen nothing of the 
world, and had never learned to dance, they were 
quite at a loss to know how this polish had been 
acquired. ‘Their mother said it was to be ascribed 
entirely to the Hargrave blood, and with this ex- 
planation, for want of a better, they were obliged 
Sull they did not like her. Su- 
san, in particular, true to the prejudice she had 


to be contented. 


taken up before seeing her cousin, was not at any 
pains to conceal how little she was pleased with 
the addition to the family circle. Louisa felt this 
keenly, and finding her cousins would not let her 
love them, would fain have turned towards her 
aunt, and poured forth upon her the affection her 
heart was yearning to bestow, but any exhibition 
of it was repelled by the cold and polished exte- 
rior from which it would glance like the reflected 
sunbeam. Her uncle was always kind and con- 
siderate, but he was much absorbed in business, 
and she was consequently but little with him. 
The three months seclusion which Mrs. Del- 
ford required from her daughters had now passed, 
and the glowing brightness of summer was send- 
ing the fair and fashionable from the heated town 
to the still more heated rooms and crowded halis 
of the different watering places. The Miss Del- 
fords were allowed to join a party of friends who 
were visiting Saratoga, and here the beautiful 
Caroline riveted the chains of her admirer, Mr. 
Etheredge, and on her return engaged to marry 
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him during the ensuing autumn, notwithstanding 
her repeated assertions that she would never think 
of him. Susan had apparently made no conquest, 
and the asperity of her criticisms upon more suc- 
cessful belles was not abated. She knew she was 
not handsome, but she thought her wit, fashion 
and consequence more than compensated for that 
defect. Unfortunately for herself, her temper dis- 
played itself rather more plainly than she was 
aware of, and frightened away those who might 
have been attracted by her other advantages. She 
fully appreciated the motives that induced her 
sister to accept Mr. Etheredge’s addresses, and 
though she gave out to the world, as is usual on 
such occasions, that she was delighted with the 
match, yet in private she uttered many a bitter 
jest upon disinterested affection, the charm of a 
first love, &c. &c., which were any thing but 
agreeable to her sister. Mrs. Delford was really 
pleased, for the gentleman was wealthy and of 
good family; that he was rather old and personally 
uninteresting was Caroline’s concern, and as she 
never dreamed that Aer daughter could do wrong, 
she took it for granted she loved him quite as 
well as was necessary. Mr. Delford, who, though 
a sensible man, saw with his wife’s eyes, and 
heard with her ears, was entirely satisfied, so that 
preparations for the marriage were immediately 
commenced. 

But what a contrast did the gay excitement that 
now pervaded the family afford to the dark and 
desolate feelings of the orphan, who was among 
them though not of them. With no one about 
her who noticed her sadness but to chide its indul- 
gence, none with whom she could, as it were, live 
over again the happy past, by dwelling on its 
brightness, her heart seemed frozen within her, 
and had it not been for her trust in Him who is 
the Father of the fatherless, she would have sunk 
entirely under the chilling influences that sur- 
rounded her. A portion of her father’s well cho- 
sen library had been, by her own request, sent 
afier her, and among them were some of his 
favourite religious authors, which she now read 
with great profit. In all the books were many 
passages marked by his own hand, and these 
seemed to speak to her as if from himself. Still, 
though religion may shed her heavenly light upon 
the mind, and the gifted dead may speak to us 
through their glowing pages, the human heart 
sighs for human love and the sympathy of the 
living, and pines and languishes without it. But 
Louisa did not allow her own sadness to prevent 
her being as useful as-she could be to her aunt 
and family on this great occasion, and she soon 
found that she gained more of their good will by 
the interest she was forced to feign (for she could 
not feel it), in dress and fashions, and her really 
exquisite taste in furniture, decorations, &c., than 
she had done since she had been with them. 

Caroline’s wedding was indeed a brilliant affair, 
and most amusing was the account given of it by 
Susan to Louisa (who had not been present) after 
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the company had gone, and the bride departed for thusiasm of her character seemed to find an echo } 


the splendid mansion of her husband. 

** Oh, Louisa,’’ she said, ‘* if you could but have 
seen poor Mr. Etheredge when Dr. Oxford asked 
him for the ring, and he could not find it, first 
feeling in one pocket, then in another, and when 
Caroline was ready to faint at the ridiculous figure 
he was making, and he trembling with fright, 
thinking he could not be married at all, there it 
was in his own glove, where he had put it to have 
it handy. And then his aunt, old Miss Etheredge, 
who is about seventy years old, and has not been 
in company this century, with such a cap! and a 
velvet dress that looked as if it had walked out 
of some old picture, it was so forlorn and old- 


fashioned, and yet she had a splendid pair of 


diamond ear-rings, and a Sevigné that really daz- 
zled my eyes. She really looked asif she had no 
business with them, and I hoped every moment 
to see her take them out, and present them to the 
bride, but the stingy old thing never thought of it, 
and no doubt considered them vastly becoming. 
Then there were old Mrs. Griscom and Miss 
Griscom crying asif their hearts would break, and 
that odious Mary Trefoil that Caroline delights 
in, and I hate, with her gorgeous embroidered 
satin, looking ready to die with envy that she was 
not getting married herself, yet so very sentimen- 
tal that she could take no supper from her excess 
of feeling; and that booby, Charles Spencer, who 
did nothing but throw himself into attitudes, and 
say ‘yes,’ ‘certainly,’ ‘assuredly,’ to every one 
who had the sense to make a remark, a sin of 
which he was never guilty in all his life. And Mr. 
Lomond, with his finished elegance, flourishing, 
complimenting and bowing until I was really 
afraid he would break in two, paying the same 
compliments to every lady, and when he had gone 
all round, he began again with me, and said the 
very same things over again. I have affronted 
him for ever, for I could not help letting him know 
that I had heard it all before, and you never saw 
a man so crestfallen in your life. I cannot tell you 
how I enjoyed his confusion.’ So ran on Susan, 
with her usual good nature, and with much more 
in the same strain, which we have not time to re- 
peat. 

After the wedding there was of course the usual 
gaiety, which continued almost without interrup- 
tion through the winter, and two more springs and 
summers passed away, and Mrs. Delford’s family 
were still engrossed in the same round of heart- 
less dissipation, bearing no record of well-spent 
hours in the advancement of either their moral 
or intellectual culture. Not so, however, with 
Louisa. From the timid, sensitive girl, she had 
now ripened into the lovely and intelligent woman. 
The discipline she had undergone in her aunt’s 
family, by stifling the growth of the affectionate 
feelings of her heart, had thrown her the more 
upon the resources of her intellect, and in its cul- 
tivation the happiest hours of the three long years 
since her father’s death had been passed. The en- 





in the bright creations of genius, and from the 
vapid frivolity and seliish vanity that surrounded 
her, she turned with delight to the companionship 
of those master minds, who by leading her to the 
contemplation of all that is great and good, ele- 
vated her thoughts above the world and the pal- 
try interests that absorb so many of the immortal 
souls within it. ‘Time had its usual blessed influ- 
ence in moderating her grief, but the wound was 
too deep to be entirely healed—the memory of her 
father was still enshrined as the dearest object of 
her affection, and her sense of his loss was undi- 
minished. 

About this time a young lady from another city, 
a distant relative of Mr. Delford, came to pay a 
visit to his family, and had not been with them 
many days before she began to feel a strong 
interest in Louisa. 

She was the daughter of a very distinguished 
man, and as such, independent of personal endow- 
ments, was entitled to, and received great atten- 
tion. But few could associate with Mary Egerton 
without discovering that she was one of those who 
adorn their station much more than it can adorn 
them. She was handsome, accomplished, intelli- 
gent, highly cultivated and amiable—not what the 
world calls amiable, which is a term too often ap- 
plied to vapid dulness which seems too indolent 
to rouse itself to opposition, but possessed of 
amiability in its highest sense—one who loved her 
friends with ardour, and was dearly loved in re- 
turn, but who had the independence to think for 
herself, and to utter her sentiments without fear, 
when they might benefit another, even to her own 
injury. old 
enough to have considerable knowledge of the 
world, in which she had mixed largely; and her 
quick powers of observation enabled her to dis- 


She was now about twenty-five, 


criminate those shades of character which are so 
often kept out of view by the uniform disguise of 
conventional politeness. Though highly gifted 
and greatly admired, she was still unmarried. 
Why, she perhaps can tell—I will not. 

The kind attention Miss Egerton bestowed up- 
on Louisa seemed to awaken within her powers 
she had before been unconscious of possessing. 
In the society which usually frequented Mrs. Del- 
ford’s house, she had learned to think she must 
be of quite an unsocial temper, as she could take 
but little interest in what was going forward. But 
now, under the magic wand of Mary Egerton, it 
seemed to have changed its character; a few supe- 
rior people were added to the circle attracted by 
the guest, and a new tone was immediately given 
to the whole. Powers and faculties which had 
before been held in abeyance, now started into 
life, and Louisa was astonished to see many from 
whom she had formerly heard nothing but insipid 
chat, now sustaining their part with credit in in- 
structive and delightful conversation. 

The quick eye of Miss Egerton soon discovered 
the position Louisa occupied in her aunt’s family. 
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Her generous feelings were at once interested for 
her, and she determined if possible to try to inspire 
her with a confidence in herself that might place 
her above the necessity of submitting to the self- 
ish impositions of the family, particularly of Su- 
san, who would avail herself to the uttermost of 
Louisa’s good nature, and frequently repay her 
kindness with taunts and contempt. With this 
view she insisted upon it that Louisa should return 
home with her, and Mrs. Delford, though disap- 
pointed that Susan was not included in the invita- 
tion, finding that Louisa was very anxious to go 
with her friend, gave her permission to do so. 
Miss Egerton had for several years been at the 
head of the establishment of her father, who was 
now advanced in life, and had long been a widower. 
She was his youngest child, and the others being 
either married or established at a distance from 
home, she was the presiding genius there. ‘*‘ Now 


Louisa,’’ she said to our heroine soon after her ar- 
rival, ‘‘ I am going to establish you completely as 
one of the family. Whenever you are tired of 
papa and me there is your own little room, where 
I have put some books I know you love, that you 
can retreat to and be as unsociable as you please. 
But I insist upon it that whenever our friends 
are around us, or you and I are out together as 
we shall often be, that you must not be as you 
were at home, ashamed of the sound of your own 
voice when a stranger is present.”’ 

‘* Oh dear Mary, you know I never go into com- 
pany,’’ replied Louisa, ‘‘ and here it is so much 
pleasanter to listen than it was at Aunt Delford’s 
that I am afraid I shall be more silent than ever.’’ 

‘But I intend you shall go into company, and 
said her friend. ‘* You are now 
nineteen, and absolutely require a little association 
with the world to make you feel your own con- 
sequence. You say you are like another being since 
Now there are a hundred 
people in this town that are just as clever as I am 


enjoy it too,’’ 


you have known me. 


in whose society you will enjoy a great deal of 
pleasure, provided you will let them see what you 
really are.”’ 

‘If there are so many here it is strange there 
so few at home,’’ said Louisa. ‘‘I 
heard Aunt Delford, Caroline and Susan 
talk of almost every body in society there, and it 


should be 


have 


always seemed to me they must be a very disa- 
greeable set, and I never saw any thing that led 
me to alter my opinion except while you were 
with us.”’ 

‘“Well, you will not have Aunt Delford to 
judge for you here, so you must find out for your- 
self. You are a good girl, and have been too much 
used to obedience to dispute my sovereign au- 
thority, and I say that you can and must go 
wherever I want you to go, and we will soon see 
how you like it.”’ 

Louisa loved her too well to think of resisting, 
and as Mary had foreseen the simple dignity of 
her friend’s manners, the intelligence of her con- 

{ versation and the loveliness of her appearance 
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soon attracted attention in the refined circle to 
which she was introduced. 

** Do you think Mrs. Delford and Susan would 
like the people here any better than those at 
home?”’ asked Miss Egerton of Louisa one day. 

‘*T am sure she would—she could not help it, 
they are so infinitely superior,’’ replied Louisa. 

‘*And I am just as sure she would not,’’ said 
her friend. ‘‘ She is one of a class who seldom 
admire any thing that is not immediately con- 
nected with themselves or can minister in some 
way to their own vanity. The people you have 
heard her abuse at home are probably just as good 
as those you admire so much here. Louisa, I 
must talk to you a little about your situation in 
your aunt’s family—that you are not happy there 
is evident.”’ 

‘*T have never said so to a human being,’’ said 
Louisa, her eyes filling with tears. ‘‘I love my 
uncle and he is always kind to me, and if my aunt 
and Susan would only let me love them’’— 

‘* But they never will unless they change their 
natures, which is not probable. The unkind, 
ungenerous manner in which I saw you treated 
shocked me before I had been a week in Mr. 
Delford’s house, and I must say I blame him for 
permitting it; had it not been that I feared to 
wound his feelings and hoped to be a friend to 
you, I should have left the house within a very 
short time of my entering it. Do not cry so bit- 
terly Louisa, it is I that am abusing them, not 
you. Believe me, it is for your good that I do it, 
for I think you only increase the evil under which 
you suffer by your passive unresisting temper. To 
your aunt it is your duty to submit, and she is 
much more kind to you than Susan, towhom you 
owe no such duty—her conduct is really insuffer- 
able.”’ 

‘*But you know Susan has a very quick tem- 
per—she was not kind even to Caroline.”’ 

‘* Her quick temper is no excuse for oppres- 
sion. Were you a humble dependant on her 
bounty she could not require more from you than 
she now does. And those younger children too, 
George and Sophia—the demands they make upon 
your time and attention are absolutely unceasing.”’ 

‘* They love me, and Susan will never do any 
thing they ask her, poor children.”’ 

‘* Spoiled children if you please,’’ said Mary, 
‘*that show their love by calling upon you to 
minister to all their foolish fancies. One generous 
grateful heart has no chance among such a mass 
of selfishness as lives and flourishes there. Take 
my advice Louisa, and on your return try to 
assume the place you ought to occupy in the 
family; now you are litile better than a servant 
without her wages. Be affectionate as ever to 
your aunt, but when Susan and the rest attempt 
to impose upon you, go quietly to your own room, 
and let them wait upon themselves. I am sure I 
sometimes thought your limbs would give way in 
some of their perpetual progresses up and down 
stairs, and from one end of the town to the other. 
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I was often tempted to ask why they did not 
sometimes send their waiting maid.’’ 

‘*Oh Lucille is entirely too dignified to run 
about for what they want.”’ 

** Why do they keep her then?’’ 

**She dresses hair beautifully, and arranges my 
aunt's caps and turbans with so much taste that 
they could not get on at all without her. Nothing 
else would induce them to submit to her imperti- 
nence as they do. I sometimes wonder they can 
bear it.’” 

** Vanity will make people endure a great deal. 
She gratifies theirs by the exercise of her taste, and 
they think it distingué to have a Parisian dressing 
Those who value such paltry distinctions 
When 
you go home you must get Lucille to dress your 
hair too, and go out sometimes with your aunt and 
Susan as you have done with me.”’ 

**Indeed I cannot promise to do that,’’ said 
Louisa, ‘‘for Iam sure I should not enjoy it at 
all. Whenever I was at any of my aunt’s parties 
I would wish myself away a hundred times in the 
course of the evening—and besides, I think ita 
sad waste of existence to devote it to such trifling 
pursuits as most of the people I see there pass 
their lives in.”’ 

** And you are paying me the compliment of 
thinking I want to degrade you into a mere but- 
terfly of fashion? Thank you, Louisa—I will just 
ask you one question—why do you think I urge 
this upon you?”’ 

** To make me happier, of course,’’ said Louisa. 

** Yes, and to increase your influence in life, 
particularly in the family in which your lot has 
been cast. You have more talent, cultivation and 
higher views of duty than any about you, but of 
what avail is it to them? Who listens to your 
opinion about any matter of importance? Do they 
not consider you romantic, bookish, knowing no- 
thing of the world? Oh Louisa, you may perhaps 
have been sent among them for some good pur- 
pose. Look at that thoughtless Mrs. Etheredge, 
almost breaking her husband’s heart with her 
silly vanity, and priding herself upon the number 
of her admirers—-she a wife and mother. Who 
can tell where her silly vanity may lead her.’’ 

‘* But could I do any thing to make her. less 
fond of admiration?”’ said Louisa. ‘‘ Believe me, I 
do the most I can when I go, as I often do, and sit 
in the nursery with her babies when she is in 
company. I have often asked her how she could 
bear to leave them so much, and she says they do 
as well without her as with her. Poor Mr. 
Etheredge looks so very sad and thanks me so 
kindly for staying, that it is a greater satisfaction 
to me than going to any party could be.”’ 

‘** And so it ought to be,’’ said Mary; ‘‘ but the 
question is, whether your influence with this poor 
deluded woman would not be greater if she saw 
you valued by the world she so worships, than it 
now is when she regards you as a good little do. 
mestic drudge about whom no one cares?”’ 


maid. 
must make some sacrifice to retain them. 





** Possibly she might,’’ said Louisa, ‘‘ though 
she does not mind Susan much, who often says 
very hard things to her about her fondness for ad- 
miration.”’ 

‘* Susan and you are very different characters, 
Were I her adviser instead of yours, I would shut 
her up in a convent, or maybe in a worse place 
for the rest of her life. She could then harm no 
one—as to doing good, she is not capable of it, 
You have the power, but situated as you are you 
cannot use it. The class of people you live 
among value goodness but little for its own sake; 
it must have the current stamp, and may then per- 
haps be appreciated.”’ 

** Ah, if it only had been my lot to remain in the 
sweet retirement where I was once so happy, and 
knew nothing of the world and its ways. After 
being the sole object of affection to such a man as 
my dear father, it is doubly hard to be the unloved 
creature I have been ever since.”’ 

** You know, dear Louisa, that it is not for us 
shortsighted mortals to dispute the appointments 
of Providence. Your past and present trials may 
have been more beneficial to the development of 
your character than the calm repose of your former 
life. We must all expect trouble, yours came 
early upon you, and I hope may soon pass away. 
Under all circumstances you must remember that 
you have at least one true and devoted friend who 
will never desert you.”’ 

And Louisa felt that it was so, and after her 
return home endeavoured to follow the advice of 
one she loved and admired so much. Her aunt 
and cousins could not help being surprised that 
the Cinderella of their fireside should have been 
metamorphosed by any fairy into a person of con- 
sequence during her absence; but with Mrs. Del- 
ford’s usual egotism she ascribed all the atten- 
tion Louisa had received to her relationship to 
herself. 

‘*T knew very well, Louisa,”’ she said, ‘‘ that 
my acquaintances there would be very civil to 
you. My hospitality to strangers has been such 
that there are few parts of the Union which my 
daughter or my niece could visit without being 
much noticed. My friends have really been kind, 
and I have no doubt, Louisa, they saw by your 
manners and conversation that the advantages of 
the position you occupy in my family had not been 
lost upon you.”’ 

Louisa could hardly suppress a smile at the 
idea of Mrs. Delford’s claims to attention being 
superior to those of her distinguished host, even 
in the city that esteemed him one of its greatest 
ornaments. But what will not vanity appropriate? 
Mrs. Delford continued: 

‘* During your absence, Louisa, we have made 
the acquaintance and secured the friendship of one 
of the most charming men I ever met with. Even 
Susan is completely fascinated with him, and you 
know it must be endowments of no common order 
that can gain the admiration of a girl of her su- 
perior mind.”’ 
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Louisa inquired the gentleman’s name. 
St. Leger, a man of family and fortune.’’ 

‘*T have heard General Egerton speak of him; 
just from his travels in the East, is he not?’’ 

‘*He has been travelling not only in the East, 
but in all parts of the world, for the last seven or 
eight years. And then he is so graceful and ac- 
complished, to say nothing of his good looks—is 
passionately fond of music, and you know there 
are few here that can compare with Susan in 
musical talent. He is now out of town, but will 
return in a day or two, when you will find I have 
not said a word too much in his praise.”’ 

Loutsa’s curiosity was a little excited to see this 
prodigy that could move even Susan to admira- 
tion, and she was pleased when a few evenings 
after Mr. St. Leger was announced to the family 
circle assembled in the drawing-room. He was 
not presented to Louisa, but she was accustomed 
to such neglect, and was therefore surprised when 
after having paid his compliments to the circle 
Mr. St. Leger advanced towards her as she sat 
with a book before her in a distant part of the 
room, saying ‘‘ Miss Hargrave, I presume,’’ with 
a glance at Mrs. Delford. 

‘*Ah, I had quite forgotten,’’ said she; ‘‘ Miss 
Hargrave, Mr. St. Leger.”’ 

‘*Miss Hargrave will I know excuse my an- 
ticipating your introduction, my dear madam, 
when I deliver my credentials in the form of a 
letter from her friend Miss Egerton, who I am 
happy to say I left last evening in perfect health.”’ 
So saying he handed a letter to Louisa. Before 
she could more than look her acknowledgment 
Mrs. Delford put in. 

‘‘T am much obliged to you, Mr. St. Leger, for 
troubling yourself with Louisa’s letter. Miss 
Egerton is well you say—I did not think she 
was in her usual looks when she left us two 
months ago. My friends were all very attentive 
to her while she was staying here, and of course 
it was exceedingly gratifying to me that they 
were so, but such a constant round of dissipation 
was almost too much for her.”’ 

‘*So she informed me,’’ said the gentleman, 
“but at the same time said it was impossible to 
resist the kind importunities of her father’s nu- 
merous friends here.’’ 

‘“* The general is, I hope, in his usual health?’’ 
said the unabashed matron. ‘‘I did not know 
you were intimate in the family.”’ 

“*I was extremely so with General Egerton’s 
son, who you may recollect died abroad, and have 
since corresponded with his father, but never had 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance until my 
recent visit to him.’’ 

Meanwhile Louisa had slipped very quietly 
from the room to enjoy in private her friend’s let- 
ter, in which she eulogized the bearer, and begged 
Louisa to receive him asa friend. ‘I only re- 
gret,”’ she added, ‘‘ that you left us as soon as you 
did, for the very next day brought this delightful 
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he is intimate at Mrs. Delford’s, and I hope you 
will let him become well acquainted with you.’’ 

Afier Louisa returned to the drawing-room, 
where the circle had been increased by the arri- 
val of other visitors, Mr. St. Leger drew his chair 
next her and entered into conversation. He was 
an uncommonly handsome man, of little more 
than thirty years of age, and his manner was 
frank, dignified and polished. Susan was appa- 
rently engaged with a lounging exquisite on the 
other side of the room, but while Louisa was lis- 
tening with sparkling eye to Mr. St. Leger, while 
he spoke of her friend and expressed his admira- 
tion of one she loved so well, she caught Susan’s 
eye fixed upon her with a look that positively 
startled her. A few moments afterwards Mrs. 
Delford called her, and after a little conversation 
sent her from the room to attend to something for 
one of the children, and she did not again return 
to it. So it happened on almost every occasion 
of Mr. St. Leger’s visits. Susan was usually 
called to the piano-forte as soon as the gentleman 
began to talk to her cousin, and as he was very 
fond of music, and she was a fine performer, he 
was of course obliged to listen, and Louisa was 
engrossed by her aunt or got rid of in some other 
way. 

Mrs. Delford’s management for once overshot 
the mark. Mr. St. Leger was clearsighted though 
unsuspicious, and of a very generous temper. He 
had become interested in our heroine, both from 
her own attractions and the high opinion Miss 
Egerton entertained of her, and was really desi- 
rous to cultivate her acquaintance, never dream- 
ing that by so doing he was counteracting any 
secret plan that had been formed against his 
liberty and happiness—for he was not vain. But 
when he found Mrs. Delford so continually 
thrusting herself in the way of his enjoyment of 
Louisa’s society he became observant of the treat- 
ment she generally received in the family, and his 
sympathies were at once roused in her behalf. 
Pity and admiration are dangerous inmates in a 
generous bosom, and Mr. St. Leger, the admired 
and courted, soon found that the intelligence, gen- 
tleness and beauty of the oppressed orphan had 
made a deep impression upon him. It was not 
long before Susan made the same discovery, and 
her dislike to her cousin now deepened into the 
most deadly hatred. 

This she however resolved to conceal under the 
mask of more than usual kindness, and Louisa, 
who was of too noble a nature to suspect treachery, 
thanked her friend Mary Egerton most sincerely 
for suggesting the mode of conduct by which she 
thought she had gained the respect of her worldly- 
minded relative. Of Mr. St. Leger’s attachment 
to herself she had not as yet any suspicion, but 
how did she feel towards him? This she hardly 
dare ask herself. Gratitude, ardent gratitude, that 
he, the gifted, the admired, should in the gayest 
assemblies leave the side of the brightest daugh- 
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her consequence by the attention he bestowed 
upon her--this she must feel; admiration too of 
his talents, his varied acquisitions, the rich and 
copious stream of eloquence with which, when 
excited by his subject, he would delight his lis- 
teners——-his reverential loving spirit, so uniike the 
carping hypercriticism of so many of the present 
day, which seemed so open to all that was good, 
and dwelt not on the evil. And then the tribute 
paid by allto his many virtues, his enlarged chari- 
ties, she thought that every woman must feel this. 
And Louisa was a woman, an ardent, sensitive, 
enthusiastic woman, and she loved devotedly and 
with her whole soul before she even thought of 
loving. Her aunt, intent as usual on self-glorifi- 
cation, tried to persuade herself it was only respect 
for the family that induced Mr. St. Leger to attach 
himself so frequently to Louisa’s side. ‘* You 
cannot think,’’ she said one day to her husband, 
** how kind Mr. St. Leger is to Louisa. You know 
she has not a very general acquaintance among 
the gentlemen, and often sits still while the others 
are dancing, and he always makes it a point to go 
and sit by her and talk to her. It is so thought- 
ful in him, whenever he cannot be with Susan he 
is always with Louisa.’’ 

** And do you think he talks with Louisa to 
please Susan?’’ asked Mr. Delford. ‘I rather 
fancy it is to please himself. Since you told me 
you thought he had a liking for Susan I have ob- 
served St. Leger whenever I have seen him with 
the girls, and certainly think he likes Louisa best.”’ 

** Louisa!’’ cried Mrs. Delford; ‘‘ impossible!”’ 

‘* She is, of course, not to be compared with 
Susan, my dear, in any thing else, but she is cer- 
tainly prettier, and most men are guided very 
much by the eye in choosing a wife.’’ 

Poor Mrs. Delford was for a few moments con- 
founded by finding her secret misgivings thus 
confirmed by her husband, but she soon took cou- 
rage and endeavoured by such powerful words (for 
arguments they were not) to prove him mistaken 
in his conjectures, that he was at last obliged to 
recant and say that ‘‘ possibly it might be so.”’ 

Meantime Susan’s new-born kindness towards 
Louisa continued unabated, and on the occasions 
that Mrs. Delford had alluded to she would fre- 
quently leave the dancers and join her cousin and 
Mr. St. Leger in their conversation. Here she 
was usually followed by Mr. Lomond, the gentle- 
man she had so ridiculed at the time of Caroline’s 
wedding, but who had quite forgiven the offence, 
and she would generally contrive to detach St. 
Leger from Louisa and fix Lomond in his place. 
By degrees the attentions of this latter gentleman 
became somewhat annoying; he would fasten him- 
self by Louisa’s side, load her with compliments, 
and evidently seemed determined to make himself 
agreeable to her. Louisa was too well bred to be 
positively rude to him, and too little accustomed 
to society to possess the art by which a woman 
of any tact can generally free herself from such 
annoyances. She therefore submitted to it with 
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the best grace she could, though she sometimes 
actually cried with vexation when a whole even- 
ing would pass, and this uninteresting being main- 
tain his post and not allow her a single moment’s 
unrestrained conversation with Mr. St. Leger, 
who gradually ceased to seek the opportunities for 
it he once would so gladly have embraced. At 
length, after becoming more and more distant in 
his manner towards her, Mr. St. Leger left town 
for an indefinite period. ‘*‘ He should,’’ he said, 
‘* travel through the whole country—he had been 
a wanderer so long that he found he could not be 
contented by remaining in one place—perhaps he 
might go to the Rocky Mountains’’—in fact it was 
evident he did not think of a return. 

The whole family were startled at this sudden 
determination, and Mrs. Delford was certainly 
deeply disappointed. But alas! for poor Louisa. 
Who can tell the feeling of utter desolation that 
came upon her when she heard these cruel 
words? She nearly fainted on the spot, but her 
woman's pride came to her aid and enabled her 
to bid him a farewell as cold and distant as his 
own. She had sufficient presence of mind after 
the door had closed upon him to make some tri- 
fling remark to Susan, and then feign an excuse 
for retiring to her own chamber. But Susan 
saw the anguish of her victim, and her cold grey 
eye glistened with joy at the success of her arts. 
Iam revenged, she thought, now I can rest in 
peace. 

Oh woman! with all the fine-strung chords of 
your deep affections, why is it they are so often 
wrung with agony instead of sounding forth the 
clear notes of joy? Why is it that the most gifted 
among you so often suffer most, and the storms of 
life beat most tempestuously on the tenderest na- 
tures? Why, but that you may feel that here is not 
your rest, and that you may long more ardently for 
that better land where sorrow never enters. Deep 
and fearful was the conflict in Louisa’s breast, and 
sorely did nature rebel at the trial she was called 
on to endure. Many wearisome days and dark- 
ened nights were appointed her before any ap- 
proach to submission was attained. But did she 
blame him she now found was so dear to her for 
all the sorrow he had caused? No—she felt that 
though he had been all kindness, ‘‘ all duty, all 
observance’’ towards her, it might have been but 
a generous friendship on his part, and only re- 
proached herself for the vanity that made her for 
a short season hope she might be loved. He was 
too good, too noble for aught like falsehood to ap- 
proach, and she acknowledged that her sufferings 
were the consequence of her own blind folly. 
She was humbled too in the consciousness that 
her strength of character had been overrated by 
the friend whose good opinion she most valued. 
‘* Little did Mary know,’’ she would say, ‘‘ my in- 
nate weakness when she spoke of my being a 
guide to others. Even Caroline is wiser than I, 
for with all her vanity she has never made the 
utter shipwreck of her happiness that I have— 
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and Susan too could admire him and enjoy his 
society, yet be as gay as ever when he is gone— 
while I feel as if the light of life had departed 
with him, and only wish that I had been laid at 
rest beside my parents before I knew what a cold 
heartless region this world was.”’ 

The family affected not to notice the deep de- 
pression of Louisa as she moved among them in 
her usual avocations, though it was evident to all. 
They would frequently banter Susan on the loss of 
her favourite, and though it was painful to herself, 
she enjoyed the sharper pang she knew each gay 
jest inflicted on her cousin. But Louisa was by 
degrees gaining a support of which the other knew 
but little; it was that of a well-grounded religious 
faith, that led her to cling more closely to the 
arm that chastened her, and to feel each day that 
she was more and more a stranger and a pilgrim 
on the earth. 

Mr. St. Leger had not been absent many weeks 
before Louisa was surprised by receiving a very 
flourishing ofler of his hand and heart from Mr. 
Lomond, and on her declining the unexpected hon- 
our, he assumed the air of a much injured man, 
and abused her as a flirt and a coquette. She 
was, however, relieved from his annoying atten- 
tions, and for that she was thankful. 

Whether we are sorrowful or happy, time still 
passes on, and six weary months had moved over 
the sad Louisa, when Mary Egerton again claimed 
her. In her letters she had been careful not to 
betray that she had experienced any trials of a 
more than ordinary nature, and Mary was there- 
fore much surprised to observe the change that so 
short a time had wrought in the appearance of her 
friend. She was not long in winning from Lou- 
isa the story of her sorrows, for sympathy is a 
master key that can unlock the most secret por- 
tals of the heart. With her quick apprehension 
she soon came to the conclusion that some art had 
been used to separate two beings she thought 
formed for each other, and determined, if possi- 
ble, to unravel the mystery. 

Her efforts were successful, and by an apparent 
accident she learned that the unsuspicious St. 
Leger had been induced by Susan Delford to be- 
lieve that a strong attachment subsisted between 
Mr. Lomond and Louisa—that her aunt objected 


to the match, and that this was the reason of 


Louisa’s restrained and distant manner to her lover. 
The same busy mischief- maker had whispered in- 
to Lomond’s ear a hint of a secret liking and 
a handsome independence possessed by Louisa. 
His open reprobation of her conduct had afforded 
the clue by which the whole was discovered. As 
soon as it was all clear to Miss Egerton, she at 
once determined, with her father’s approbation, 
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to keep Louisa with her, provided Mr. Delford 
would yield to such an arrangement. He had long 
seen that Louisa was not happy in his house, and 
as she was now nearly of age, he consented that 
she should select her own residence. 

Here Louisa’s faded cheek once more bloomed 
under the fostering care of her kind protectors, 
and here, within a year after her change of abode, 
she was united to Mr. St. Leger. Our readers 
may imagine the most romantic reunion they can 
devise. We cannot describe it. 

Many years have passed since Louisa’s mar- 
riage; sons and daughters of beauty are now 
blooming around her, and in their love, the warm 
attachment of her husband and the regard of a nu- 
merous circle of friends, she no longer feels this 
world to be the cold and cheerless dwelling it once 
was to her. Her warm affections, then so chilled, 
now throw aradiance on all about her, and while 
the sorrows of her youth make her more deeply 
grateful for the happiness of her maturer years, 
she acknowledges their value in having led her to 
the true source of all consolation. After her mar- 
riage, by which she was placed in a situation of 
wealth-and influence, she was much caressed by 
her aunt’s family, and at one time had hopes 
that she might realize Miss Egerton’s wishes, and 
lead them to adopt higher views and aims in life. 
But when selfishness and worldliness obtain full 
possession of the soul, it must be more than hu- 
man power that can drive them forth, and it was 
only on Caroline, who felt some compunctious 
visitings when she contrasted the devotion of her 
cousin to her domestic duties, with her own ne- 
glect of them, that she obtained any real influ- 
ence; but even then, it was far from being such 
as she desired. Susan Delford is advancing in 
life unloved and unhonoured. With no resources 
that render single life respected, she is a censori- 
ous, envious old maid. ‘The secret of her conduct 
to Louisa was whispered about, and gained for her 
the obloquy she deserved. After the death of her 
parents, she would gladly have entered the family 
of one of her married sisters, but Caroline was too 
selfish to think of sacrificing her domestic ease to 
a sister who had always delighted to mortify her, 
and the temper of Sophia too closely resembles 
her own for any concord to be hoped for between 
them. She therefore wanders from one boarding 
house to another, quarrelling with all her hostesses, 
and fomenting disputes among the lodgers; and 
as she passes among the gay and blooming of her 
native town, they shrink from her side, for she 
has often been held up to them as a warning 
against the danger of indulging in a love for de- 
traction. 
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THE VISIT. 


A SIMPLE TALE TOUCHING SOME OF THE WORLD’S WEAKNESSES. 


BY MRS. MARY B. HORTON 


Ir one had been listening at the door, or in the 
well-lined closet of a small, pretty chamber, at 
the window of which the friendly wind was lift- 
ing now and then the white looped curtains, that 
the green leaves of a clustering vine might take 
a better peep at the scene within—if, as I say, 
one had been listening, (which I confess would 
have been a very improper thing!) they might 
have heard the rosy-cheeked occupant and mis- 
tress of all she surveyed, exclaim, ‘* Boston, dear 
Boston!’’ in the true a la Kemble style. But to 
tell a story well, it is quite important to com- 
mence well. So let me answer three inquiries 
about this rosy-cheeked maiden, which I know 
are trembling on the tongue of the gentle girl, or 
more lordly but as curious youth, who may be 
whiling away a moment over this tale. 

In the first place, her name; in the second, was 
she engaged; in the third, where did she dwell? 
She was called at that quite unpleasant, but I sup- 
pose very necessary period, introduction, ‘‘ Miss 
Elizabeth Grey.’’ But with those who knew and 
loved her well, twas simply ‘‘ Lizzy.’’ Was she 
engaged? If the course of a small black chain 
about her fair neck had been followed from the 
neat gold clasp which fastened it, the questioner 
would have met a locket, which opening by a 
spring, showed the fine features of seemingly a 
very young man. They could not have been 
those of her dear father, for the hair was beauti- 
fully dark, and slightly curling over his open brow 
—her father’s locks were gray with years. Lizzy 
had no brother, and it may well be said that it 
looked suspicious, very—that miniature of a 
stranger placed so near her heart. But if it were 
necessary to bring more proof, look out with me 
upon the green below the window of the pretty 
chamber I have told you of before, and watch the 
eager spring of a horseman to the ground, and tell 
me if he look not very much like a lover, such as 
you may have heard of when your heart stirred 
within you with the first romance of youth. A long 
while they have been separated—a day. And now 
he is looking up to catch a glimpse of a sweet face, 
which he knows will glance a look of love upon 
him soon, through the green lattice-work of 
leaves, that seem to her to be always murmuring 
his name. Ah! there itis. The eyes are softer 
than they were when we first looked upon them, 
and ‘‘ Francis, dear Francis,’’ is now upon her 
lips. 

What could one wish more to teach them that 
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Lizzy's lot in life was fixed—that the future was 
to her one beautiful perspective of bright and joy- 
ful scenes in which that dark-haired youth and 
herself would wander with ever fresh and glowing 
love. Yet toremove all doubt, I will say that the 
village belles and beaux had received the news of 
Lizzy Grey’s engagement to Francis Low from 
good authority—Mrs. Stone, a lady very much 
interested in the prospects of all her friends, who 
had seen them twice walking arm in arm up the 
main street! My reader will agree with all who 
heard this fact (and these were soon all the village) 
that nothing more could be said about the matter. 

Every one knows that New England claims a 
noble river which waters its western section. Upon 
the Massachusetts bank of this long- wandering 
stream was located the dwelling of Mr. Grey. It 
was a lovely spot, so lovely that my humble pen 
could poorly paint that glowing picture of earth 
and sky and flowing water. It was a scene of 
perfect beauty. Let each one take this sentence, 
and make of it all his warm imagination can. His 
fancy will not exceed the lines of nature's pencil. 

At a short distance from the village lived the 
wealthy father of Francis Low, ina quiet, retired 
spot, just suited to his taste and love of solitude. 
He did not love the crowd of busy, bustling men, 
but sought for happiness ir a circle of sympa- 
thizing and dear friends, which he gathered around 
him in his calm home. Francis inherited this 
beautiful feeling of devotion to a few, and love for 
holy household joys, and was grieved to see that 
his beloved Lizzy, with all her beauty and gentle- 
ness of heart, entered not with him as warmly as 
he could have wished into the domestic plans of 
which he loved to talk with her. Although he 
was often conquered for the moment by her 
witchery, and would, with a lover’s admiration, 
bless her as he said, ‘‘ anywhere with you, dear- 
est, I should be happy!’’ yet when she was away, 
when the full, fascinating, tender eyes were lost 
to view, and the bright ringlets fell no more upon 
his cheek as he pressed a warm kiss on her 
laughing lips; then would he find the voice of 
reason awakening the sorrow in his heart which 
had been soothed by her joyous tones and mock- 
ing playfulness. She loved to think of the gaiety 
of a city life, of its exciting changes. She would 
not be a village belle alone. She would not live 
all the bright spring days of her youth, and then 
pass the winter of old age in the same dull round 
of country visitings and country scenes. She had 
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friends in the city of Tremont, and thither she 
was soon to go to pass some months of lite and en- 
joyment; and this was the cause of the exclama- 
tion ‘* Boston! dear Boston!’’ with which we have 
introduced our heroine. 

She was to leave to-morrow, that sad ‘‘ to-mor- 
row”’ of parting words and lingering looks; and 
Francis had come to now say those precious things 
which are so full of meaning to the loving and the 
loved, but which to those who have no better 
aim than the drudgery of every-day pursuits, 
seem very much like something even less than 
** vanity.’”’ 

And now, after the lucid explanation given 
above, to all who were curious to know the his- 
tory of Lizzy and her betrothed, before we took 
this present interest in them, we will watch them 
as they go wandering slowly through the pretty 
garden attached to Lizzy’s home. The lover’s arm 
is wound around the waist of the dear one by his 
side, (1 would not say small waist, it is so com- 
mon for heroines to have such marvellous ‘*ta- 
perings.’’ Besides, I would not say any thing of 
her that was not true, and Francis could have told 
you, perhaps better than I, that his fond arm en- 
circled more than the coveted span which art has 
invented instruments to compress from nature’s 
beautiful proportions.) They are making poetic re- 
solves to watch at the same hour the gentle moon, 
when she should come forth to be the envy of the 
starry host, and listener of mortal lovers’ vows. 
Did you but breathe now in their ear, my reader, a 
word of the world’s fickleness; that constancy had 
been known to fail beneath the witchery of for- 
eign eyes, and influence of time; they would scorn 
such tales, and give most virtuous counsel re- 
specting your regard for truth. He thinks his 
Lizzy, at this moment, more dear than the devo- 
tion of a life can prove, and she feels proud that 
the whole bevy of city beaux will bear but poor 
comparison with her own warm-hearted Frank. 
It is, indeed, a strange happiness that they feel, 
as they walk together by the beds of fragrant 
flowers, quite unheeding where they stray, know- 
ing the while that to-morrow they are to part. 
But the sweet-scented air, the clear, round, liquid 
notes of birds, the music of their own low, loving 
tones—they were not mortals to combat the hope 
and joy with which such influences most merci- 
fully fill our hearts. Yet, when the mighty sun- 
god draws the star-gemmed curtains of his couch 
about him, and bids the weary labourer and toil- 
ing beast take heed of his decline and rest; when 
the green meadows which so lately smiled and 
wooed them on, grow cold and dim, and the birds 
in their leafy homes hush their sweet voices till 
another morn, then it is that our lovers find that 
life is not all sunlight, that the night of parting will 
cast its shadow over the brightest day. Upon their 
hearts that general shadow falls, and by the time 
that they reach home, there is a tender moisture 
in the eyes of that loving girl, and Frank—he feels 
the woman weakness at his heart, but will not 
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give it vent in tears. We will not melt our own 
tender heart to a fountain of sympathy, or that of 
our reader, with a description of that night's part- 
ing. We will but hint at the warm kiss, the sor- 
rowful bequeathment of each to a true and loving 
memory, and the last pressure of the hand, and 
its accompanying look, when the farewell was 
said. Enough, they parted. The following spring 
Frank was to bring his Lizzy home. ‘* Gentle 
reader,’’ (as all writers say with a quiet flattery, 
so I must e’en suppose with the rest, that all 
must be ‘‘ gentle’’ who read this tale,) have you 
the will to pass the time until then, in watching 
with me the sweet flower which is to be exposed 
to the withering atmosphere of fashionable life? 
Was it my vanity or your own voice that 
answered then, ‘‘ So interesting a commencement 
must certainly lead to something worth a few 
months fellowship, so I will bear you company.”’ 
Not being distinguished, particularly among those 
of my friends who are most partial, for vanity, or 
any like weakness which might lead me into error 
on this point, I, with the warmest gratitude, resolve 
it was your voice I heard, and so will introduce 
you to the Misses Thorne, to whom Lizzy is to 
pay her eagerly anticipated visit. 

If I were sure that you had in your study a plas- 
ter copy of that wonderful dwellingplace of tender 
nerve, and some say mind, the human head, 
marked off and numbered with most mysterious 
meaning, then I should not spend my time in 
giving you some little knowledge of the Misses 
Thorne’s prevailing attributes. My pen might 
rest while, with a phrenological survey, you read 
the organs of their intellect and heart. Ay, even 
without the aid of eyes, you could, as do the blind 
with their raised characters, discern strange truths, 
But fearing you are not so scientific as all this, 
I must give you the returns of my more learned 
vision, in the following brief chart. 

‘* Admiration’’ of nice young men, (that is, 
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“‘Music and waltzing,” . ..... 8 
‘Amiability’’ before visitors, . . . . 
‘ Amiability’’ before ‘‘none but the 
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Veneration’’ for sedate old maids, and 
counsel of experienced old ladies,. . . 1 
‘ Taste’’ in dress, and devotion thereto, 11 


- 


- 
- 


- 


‘* Time”’ for taking needed rest, . . . 12 
And lastly, ‘‘numbers,’’ in calculation 
of an establishment, . . . . . . 120. 


But yet my readers do not judge from this plain 
statement that the Misses Thorne are unworthy, 
altogether, of being our sweet Lizzy’s hostesses. 
Oh no! They are what the world calls ‘‘ well- 
meaning girls,’’ and fashionable society, ‘‘ the 
charming Misses Thorne.’’ They are rich, ad- 
mired, indolent, in fact, mortal young ladies, liv- 
ing in all the folly of a life of ceaseless gaiety and 
show. What can you expect of such? 

But Lizzy is among them now, and we will see 
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if the effect of that city life for which she would 
have almost chosen single blessedness, (or as so 
she thought, excepting when [rank’s arm was 
round her waist, and his words of tenderness in 
her ear,) will be to make her more in love with 
her own sweet country home or not. 

I will beg of my reader-companion to imagine 
that three months have flown in the history of 
our friend, and at the same time ask indulgence 
for having brought about an introduction to the 
Misses Thorne in the common imaginative way, 
when, by a wonderful process, I can bring you face 
to face. Genius of Mesmer, pardon my error, and 
deem it not too late to atone for it, by conveying as 
speedily as possible, my companion from the spot 
where we first met, to Lizzy’s present dwell- 
You are with me, reader. This is 
the good oldfashioned stage. But here now are 
the noisy locomotives. Let usenter. Swiftly we 
go, now with villages beneath our feet, and now 
through the bowels of the earth, but ah! we are 
What do you see now? 
** A great many houses.’’ Right. Let us leave the 
cars, and pass down this long street. Turn to 
your left. You are with me. Well, what do 
you see now? ‘‘A beautiful extent of ground, 
laid out with walks and noble 
and valley, snow-white carpeting bears 
the fresh impress of tiny feet. And them I also 
see, running the merry race of sled and slide. 
*Tis surely so, but we 


ingplace. 


at our journey’s end. 


trees, having hill 
whose 


Oh! ’tis a joyous sight!”’ 
must not stay to admire it now, for opposite is Mr. 
Thorne’s. We can enter without the servant's 
aid, and make our way unmolested even through 
the parlour door. ‘l‘here you see upon a low, 
embroidered tabouret, our Lizzy! Now that you 
are face to face with her in a spiritual sense— 
thanks to that wonderful science which produces 
such benevolent eti:cts—I drop the style mes- 
meric, although I ‘‘ will’’ you to be with me, 
while I watch her movements for some little time, 
thereby gaining some knowledge of her heart's 
present sentiments, and the manner in which she 
passes her hours. ‘There she sits, as I have said, 
on that low seat, with her ringlets fashionably 
looped, with bracelet and girdle, and all the little 
ete. which inconstant fashion invents to charm 
the variety-loving female taste, and bring fair 
customers at every change, to the door of him, 
who in very large characters without, commends 
himself, and libels his neighbours, by declaring 
his goods to be the ‘‘ richest, the cheapest, and 
most unique’’ of any to be found, among which 
may be seen ‘‘ the rare la Miller silk, of entirely 
new style,’’ &c. &c. Lizzy’s head is resting upon 
her fair hand, (1 sadly impressing posture for a 
light-hearted girl,) and there is a look of weari- 
ness in her sweet face. A novel lies in the chair by 
her side, and she is thinking how the hours have 
been taken from adding knowledge of living men 
and women to her scanty store, while she has 
been shedding tears over the fictitious fortunes of 
some almost perfect pair, who, through many 
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grievous tribulations, (from which they escape 


most marvellously just at the right time,) at last— 
only get married. Caroline Thorne is putting the 
last stitch in a pair of elegantly embroidered slip- 
pers, which are to be a philippina to some rich old 
bachelor, and Mary is reclining upon the lounge 
without any visible employment, although she is 
actually engaged, with that wild worker the ima- 
gination, in dressing herself from head to foot 
for a ball, the when and where of which is 
explained in that exquisite little article marked 
‘* quadrilles,’’ which lies upon the mosaic table in 
the recess yonder. She asks Lizzy what she in- 
tends to wear, and receives for a reply, ‘* My 
white dress, to be sure; what else prettier have 
I?’? At this Mary seems in no way surprised, 
but in a very impressive manner rejoins, ‘* Lizzy 
dear, you must not wear white to-morrow night. 
That love-in-a-cottage dress, is very pretty to talk 
about, but nothing else. Plain white, with your 
hair just looped, and without an ornament, as 
you wear it here at home! Why I believe you 
have appeared at every party during the fall in the 
‘charming simplicity,’ as some would-be 
You must have something more 


same 
poets call it. 
attractive and unique if you would make a sensa- 
tion at that splendid ball. Come, put on your hat, 
and I will go with you to choose the costume of 
so great a ‘debut,’ as we French scholars say.” 
And what can Lizzy do? Slowly she rises from 
the rich cushion of green leaves and buds and 
flowers, and consents to Mary’s plan. 

As we have travelled already much to-day, my 
reader, they may go alone to make their purchases, 
and we will rest the while. 

They have returned. And there the servant 
enters with the neat ‘‘ brown paper parcels,’’ 
which to those who have not mingled in the 
‘*shopping,’’ are so full of exciting interest. 
Guided by the rich taste of her adviser, Lizzy has 
indulged in an expendiiure which three months 
before, she would have considered extravagantly 
appropriated for a mere dress, and would have 
thought how with it she could make the heart of 
some poor creature bound with gratitude and joy. 
To be sure she had hesit»ted when she purchased, 
but the gay girl, who in her luxurious home be- 
lieved little of, because she could not imagine, the 
sufferings of the destitute, advised her to combat 
such notions, for it was very necessary she should 
appear well at this first great ball of the season, 
and she was sure there were societies enough to 
take care of the poor; she herself paid a yearly 
subscription to three or four, she had forgotten 
their names, but supposed, and in fact had heard, 
that they did a vast deal of good. And so tempted 
by her friend's praise of the rich dress, and her 
own admiration, it was purchased with the suita- 
ble trimmings, and corresponding ornaments for 
her hair. Now our eyes are to be gratified with 
a sight of the purchases, for while Mary throws 
herself upon the lounge again after so great a fa- 
tigue, Caroline, with exclamations upon its beauty, 
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is spreading out the folds of the costly stuff, and 
placing them in a favourable light to show their 
rich shade. 

And oh! how beautiful it is. The richness of 
the velvet, the soft becoming shade of blue, the 
indented flowers! And there upon the table lie 
the girdle of white gem-like beads, (for the life of 
me, reader, I cannot tell their name, can you?) 
and the head-dress of blue and silver net- work, 
most indescribable. But we must not look too 
long upon the tempting things, lest we should for- 
get, as Lizzy did, the foolishness of lavishing upon 
such decorations, that which would fill the mouths 
of the hungry, and clothe the shivering form of 
some child of sorrow. The velvet is folded again, 
and the servant is rung for to carry it to Mrs. 
L——’s, where Lizzy has been this morning to 
make the necessary arrangements for its being 
speedily made up. 

It is after dinner, and the drawing-room is 
empty, for the three young ladies have, according 
to their usual rule, retired to pass the afternoon 
in refreshing repose. Evening is coming on, and 
now the toilet is consulted with peculiar care. 
Now, with the curtains drawn, and the latest in- 
vention for making the absence of sunlight less of 
an evil, brilliantly illuminating the room, we see 
the family assembled after the evening meal. 
Look at Mary! There must be some magnetic 
influence of the bell wire upon her fingers, for 
that curl is adjusted with a hasty touch, and the 
last graceful fold put to her dress, as the servant 
opens the door to announce the entrance of a very 
fashionable young man. Another and another is 
announced, until quite a party of the lordly sex is 
collected at the house of Mr. Thorne, whose 
daughters are to have a little fortune each. 

One of the most distingué in dress of the gen- 
tlemen seats himself at Lizzy’s side, and after 
gazing upon her for a moment with unqualified 
and flattering approbation, asks if she ‘‘is not in 
raptures with the magnificent Jane?’’ (He belongs 
to that class of the genus homo which indulges in 
elegant superlatives.) 

‘If you mean Miss Sloman,’’ replies the 
smiling Lizzy, ‘‘I must confess myself, as you 
ask, ‘in raptures with her ease and skill.’ ’’ 

‘* Will you honour me by bearing me company 
to her next feast of sweet sounds?’’ 

There is a dilemma for poor Lizzy! How she 
wishes some good angel had nipped that eloquent 
desire in the bud! At last she thought of a chance 
of escape, and replies, ‘‘as my friends say. You 
know, Mr. Singleton, that I am under their com- 
mands,”’ sincerely wishing that he might not have 
the pleasure his words so elegantly expressed. 
She scarcely believed that having heard Miss S. 
some dozen times, they would care about accept- 
ing an invitation again, especially from such an 
attempt-at-brilliancy as he. But in that hope 
Lizzy had not comfort long, for ‘‘ his friend George 
Moore had,’’ as Mr. Singleton observed, ‘‘ just 
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Misses Thorne, and they had accepted.’’ So see- 
ing that the party had been arranged before their 
visit by the two young men, and that her friends 
were pleased to favour them, she consented to ac- 
company Mr. S. Common minds that judge by 
flashy sentences and high sounding words, call him 
‘*a very intelligent young man.’’ How many re- 
ceive the title, and exert themselves to sustain 
its dignity, while those to whom it is more due 
pass almost unnoticed in the crowd, because they 
do not care to have each passable thought tricked 
out in showy dress for mere effect. 

Lizzy is weary of such beings and such scenes 
of party-makings as these, for evening after even- 
ing she must be from home, playing the agreeable 
from sheer gratitude for her companion’s polite- 
ness, if nothing else. ’Tis indeed ‘‘ distance that 
lends enchantment to the view,’’ she often 
thought, as she reflected on the life she led, and 
yet she could not refuse to enter into the pleasure 
parties continually formed, for that might make 
her appear ‘‘ odd,”’’ a litthe word that has often 
conquered a larger and better—resolution. But 
Mr. Singleton interrupts our philosophizing by 
begging Miss Grey for one of her sweet ballads, 
very naturally supposing that in return for his 
compliment, she would by and by request to hear 
some flourishing strains of his own. 

Without a word of faint remonstrance, and then 
excuses for a distressing cold it would seem some 
sudden draught had just inflicted, Lizzy smilingly 
consents to do her best for the amusement of the 
little circle, and soon are heard those very expres- 
sive, if not very rare, exclamations of ‘* charm- 
ing’’ and ‘‘ delightful,’ which are quite necessary 
to fill up the rather embarrassing pauses between 
the pieces, when something must be said. So 
passes the evening in light badinage, and the un- 
profitable criticisms of unprofitable things. Now 
with graceful bow and last word of gallantry, the 
gentlemen depart. 

As yielding as Lizzy has been to the influence 
of her friend’s companionship, and seemingly as 
thoughtless and as happy as they, yet as she lays 
her head upon her pillow, she sighs in think- 
ing how her noble-hearted Frank (so different as 
he was from the mere imitators of such as he, 
around her) would disapprove the waste of intel- 
lect and heart in which she was indulging. The 
long-fringed lids are closed, and she is sleeping 
now, but the tearful moisture of the cheek tells 
how that even youth and beauty have common lot 
with all who dwell in the valley of discontent. 

The sun has shown his bright face above the 
house tops, and has even peeped into Lizzy’s 
chamber, but she still remains in that weakening 
slumber of the morning sluggard, and will not 
arouse herself until the voice of the ‘ second bell’ 
calls her to the late breakfast. A few months ago 
she would at this invigorating hour have been feed- 
ing her birds, or reading some book which Frank 
had recommended. How great is the power of 


put into execution his intention of inviting the : habit, and influence of those with whom we hold 
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$2 THE VISIT. 
daily domestic companionship. The day is passed } heart more weary still, and the couch designed for 
in preparation for the ball. Then comes the busi- rest unfaithful to its office. 
ness which owes its life to the world’s scorn of But Lizzy has one pleasant memory to lighten 
such fanciful ideas as, that ‘‘ loveliness needs not that weary spirit, and that is of the new acquaint- 
; the aid of foreign ornament,’’ &c. &c. Lizzy’s } ance she has formed, whose friendship she sin- 
rounded shoulders almost blush to be so unpro- cerely hopes will be less fleeting than the gay 
tected in that splendid dress. Yet no one can help scene in which it first existed. ‘‘ He seems so 
loving her, she looks so charmingly! Mary and much like Frank, dear Frank,’’ she murmurs, 
’ Caroline too look beautifully. ‘* The carriage is } fondly gazing on her lover’s features as they 
$ waiting, ladies,’’ says the servant at the door, and smile upon her from: among the cast-off orna- 
$ with a last sly glance at the mirror which tells ments of the ball. She, too, soon seeks needed 
s such a pleasing tale, they trip in high spirits rest, but not until a well-filled letter, bearing a 
; through the hall, and seating themselves for their late date, has been most carefully read through, 
’ ride with the most devoted consideration for the from ‘‘ My own sweet Lizzy,’’ to ‘‘ your devoted 
; welfare of their outward adornments, are driven Frank.’’ 
$ tothe scene of gaiety. And in this way day after day has passed away 
Mrs. R.’s ball was, as every one said, ‘‘a splen- in the life of our friend. She had entered the vor- 
did affair;’’ yet it passed off as all balls do, weary- tex of fashionable society as she had wished, and 
ing in the end the entertainer, and the entertained. it had carried her the usual brilliant, unsatisfying 
Lizzy entered with her whole heart into its ex- round. Her mind seemed weakened with unprofit- 
citing changes—the music's stirring strains, the able thought, and her conscience often whispered 
graceful dance, and even the merry conversation in the voice of Frank, ‘‘ Lizzy, Lizzy, thou wert 
between belle and beau, forgetting in the dazzling not born, remember, to waste the precious hours 
scene all feelings of self-reproach. So light-heart- of youth in idleness or vain pursuits, but to lay up 
ed in her appearance, and with a face which added treasures of gladness for the coming on of impo- 
to its regular features and clear complexion the tent old age. Oh, mournful thought, that in the 
more fascinating beauty of archness and the charm high places of earth, woman oftentimes forgets 
of youth, she attracted the notice of a stranger like the wisdom of living for a noble end! Beware lest 
herself, with an eye peculiarly susceptible of love- thy heart, Lizzy, lose its native purity.”’ 
liness, whether it lay embosomed among flowery And she began to remember and beware, and 
hills, or sparkled in the human face divine. He sick at heart of all the flatteries and all the show 
had not been observed before at any such fashion- of her present life, she welcomed the friendly in- 
able gathering, and when as a new star his name tercourse of one sympathizing with herself, as if 
was asked, and very natural questions respecting he had come from her own dear, quiet home, and 
matrimonial prospects (for very fine-looking was had always been a brother to her. Her wild spirits 
the new comer) passed round from rosy mouths, had been kept in check by society's cold forms, 
no information could be obtained but that he was and the kindly hinted counsel of her stately 
a friend of Mrs. R.’s, who had lately come to the ; friends, and oh! how she longed for the old fami- ; 
city, and entered upon the practice of law. liar haunts, that she might laugh one ringing laugh 
He was introduced to our sweet friend, and they again, bounding as gaily as she pleased along, and 
talked of trifles as their neighbours did, until they have one near who would love her even better tor 
seemed aware that they mutually enjoyed ataste { the joyful gushing out of her glad spirit! The time 
for better things, when they insensibly fell into for her visit had nearly passed; but since she had 


intelligent converse respecting the present signs of met Edward Stanwood at the ball, her hours had 
the literary times. The stranger, first won by her not been so unimproved or tedious as before. He, 
gentle beauty, and then charmed by the jewels of } a stranger in the city, had felt much gratified in 
| her mind, which sparkled with laughing bright- finding so soon almost a home at Mr. Thorne’s. 
ness, made himself her shadow for the remainder Seeing that he was pleased with Lizzy, the sisters 
of the evening; and she finding him so much like bade him consider their doors as always open to 
her own dear absent Frank, permitted and enjoyed him, when he felt his loneliness, and would enjoy 
his marked attention. a téte-a-téte with their sweet guest. And it was 











The ball is over, and in their own apartment } not long before he became a constant visitor. They 
the sisters are conning over the page of incidents } talked together of country happiness (and oh! how 
which the hand of time has so freshly written. {| eloquent was Lizzy!) and the surest way of gain- 
Their ball dresses, heavy with richness, have been { ing true contentment in this fleeting world. They 
hastily and wearily thrown aside, and soon they { read together such entertaining and instructive 
seek repose with an aching void at heart. Oh, } works as Edward’s fine taste approved, and let 


the untiring seekers of public wonders see that 


how few there are who lay their heads upon their 
pillows after such an evening of fashionable show they rather preferred sweet home’s retirement, 
and rivalry, with a happy feeling of content and | preventing by this means a repetition of entreaties 
peacefulness! Some envied notice given to a { for their attendance at the party or the ball. 

lovelier friend, some richer dress, some careless | But such innocent happiness as they now en- 
word remembered with a sigh, make the weary | joyed, was to be disturbed by the world’s coming 
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in. Edward’s visits were first whispered of, and 
then smiled at by those who watch the merest 
approach to what they call ‘‘intentions.’”” How 
could the handsome, intelligent Edward, escape 
their Argus eyes. So, soon it was a settled thing 
that our pure-hearted, loving Lizzy, had proved 
inconstant to her first vow, and that the young 
lawyer had won her for himself. It was not un- 
til Caroline Thorne *‘ congratulated’’ her (how 
often does the far-sighted spirit of evil smile at 
such congratulations) upon her new engagement, 
that Lizzy’s eyes were opened to the consequen- 
ces attending the innocent indulgence of a plea- 
sant friendship. 

She had become a victim to that most evil law, 
by which the single of the sexes are branded 
with the yoke matrimonial, even if in their hearts 
they cherish as sweet and pure a love as moves a 
brother’s or a sister’s spirit. Oh why is it so? 
Why, because the youth of one sex love the 
company of the gentle and refined, should they 
be mated and paired off whether they will or no? 
Let but a gentleman be seen courting the society 
of a fair friend, and not only will the engagement 
be a settled matter, but the wedding-day itself 
appointed. Some I hope possess the moral cou- 
rage to cultivate what friendships they may please, 
and act as if the world had left to woman alone 
that mischievous gift for which she is already so 
notorious—an incorrigible tongue. But I can tell 
from my own experience, that there are some 
who fear to follow even courtesy’s necessary rules, 
having the consequent question, ‘‘are you en- 
gaged?’’ ringing in their ears. I speak most elo- 
quently, for one long, long day ago, a day of 
dangerous walking from snow and ice, my gen- 
tleman companion neglected to offer me the 
needed support of his stronger arm, for very fear 
of the ‘‘ report’’ that might spread abroad! I felt 
it to be a strange offering to my vanity, and even 
now sigh to think that the tale is ‘‘ ower true.’ 

But I must go back to Lizzy. She knew that 
in a pretty village of Vermont whence Stanwood 
came, there lived his chosen one; Lizzy could have 
told the very house she dwelt in, Edward had so 
loved to tell over and over again the story of his 
wooing. But he was to call that evening, and she 
awaited with some trepidation his appearance; 
not knowing how he might receive the story, 
which she believed it best to let him know, that he 
might act accordingly. 

When he entered there was a slight shadow on 
his open brow, as if he were grieved at some- 
thing, and on its being noticed by his young 
friend, he whispered that after Mary and Caroline 
had gone to the party for which they were pre- 
pared, he would explain. The friends were soon 
left together, and Edward broke the silence after 
their departure with an exclamation of impatience 
against the tongue of man, which for so small a 
member did such incalculable mischief. Then he 
uttered glowing censures of the world’s false 
views of friendship, which made Lizzy conscious 
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that the report of their engagement had reached 
his ears. Glad that he knew the burden of her 
present thoughts, she could not help wondering 
at his strange excitement, yet smilingly begged 
to know if he ‘‘ felt sufficiently submissive to re- 
sign his beloved Ella in accordance with the 
world’s decree?”’ 

‘*T have just received a letter from Ella,’’ re- 
plied Edward with the faintest smile possible, 
‘and you shall read it, for I need some gentle, 
sympathizing voice, to soothe my excited nerves.”’ 
And Lizzy with surprise and sorrow learned from 
it, that some one just from the city in passing 
through the village where Ella dwelt, had with 
a sudden friendly interest, told the story of Ed- 
ward’s new engagement with all the adornments 
it had acquired in travelling so far. She could 
not believe the tale, and yet how strong the evi- 
dence! This very gentleman had heard a friend 
declare, that Edward had spoken openly in his 
presence of the fact. (Edward had once said 
carelessly that ‘‘ Miss Grey and he were both 
engaged;’’ in repeating which sentence the lis- 
tener merely left out, by accident of course, one 
little word—both—which made some difference in 
the prospects of the pair.) Ella, trusting still in 
Edward's faith, took the best means to ascertain 
the truth, by writing a kind, sweet, womanly let- 
ter to him, breathing confidence in his love, but 
giving a minute detail of all the seeming proofs 
she had received to test it. ‘To show the perfect 
faith she felt in the continued strength of his at- 
tachment, and the powerless influence of the tes- 
timony brought against it, she had concluded to 
accede to the desire of a friend that she should 
officiate as bridesmaid at her marriage, and would 
be in Boston soon; ‘‘ that is, if Edward would 
leave his new friend to be Ella’s companion for 
the evening,’’ as she cheerfully added, fearing 
that his sensitive spirit might yield to despondency 
if he believed her in the least moved by the idle 
sayings of a mischief-loving world. Long the 
friends talked; and Lizzy succeeded in sweetening 
Stanwood’s bitter feelings against the serpent 
slander which had entered his paradise at home, 
but had not left—blessings on the trusting heart 
of his own Ella—the direful consequences it had 
conceived. Lizzy enthusiastically declared her 
hope that Ella might arrive before she left, for she 
knew she should love her as a sister for the noble 
spirit she had shown, in not trusting to a stranger's 
word in matters that concerned her happiness. 
And Edward left Mr. Thorne’s with a lighter 
heart than when he entered, and with a deeper 
feeling of attachment for the sweet girl whose 
voice had soothed him, so surely does the praise 
of those we love from friendly lips, make the 
faces of such friends more lovely and more dear 
than ever to us. 

Lizzy’s hope was gratified. Several weeks be- 
fore she expected Frank to take her home, Ella 
arrived; and Edward having conducted Lizzy to 
the house of Ella’s friend, had the satisfaction of 
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TO A BEAUTIFUL UNKNOWN. 





seeing before the introductory visit was over, that Not a more joyous travelling party could have 


she for whom he felt a brother’s love, and the 
dear one who was to be his bride, had conceived 
a mutual esteem which he prayed might know no 
decline whenthe wisdom of age might make them 
clearer-sighted, and less enthusiastic. During the 
remainder of Lizzy’s visit they saw each other 
daily, and the contrast Ella presented to Caroline 
and Mary Thorne, made our wel!-awakened 
friend less pleased than ever with their compan- 
ionship. 

The remainder of her visit is passed in a far 
happier way than its gay opening, because her 
conscience has no stinging voice, and the pros- 
pect of her sweet home, of parents, and village 
friends becomes nearer and dearer to her longing 
eyes. And the day of departure is fixed upon. 
Edward would accompany them with Ella, did 
not business prevent, but has promised to leave 
the heated city for the cool banks of their native 
stream some time during the summer months, and 
that will be very soon. 

Now for the last time Lizzy lays her head up- 
on the pillow which has been wet with many a 
tear of self-reproach, but is now of refreshing 
sweetness to a head which knows no weight of 
casual sorrow. The morning dawns. Many an 
affectionate parting word is spoken, for the gay 
sisters are good-hearted girls, as I have said be- 
fore, and had been kind, very kind in their way, 
to their young guest. There is even a tear in 
Lizzy’s eye 
wi7ihc atter the carriage which bears their light- 
hearted, sweet-tempered companiop towards her 
home. It was soon however dried by joy, for at 
the depot they unexpectedly find Edward and 
Ella who had some days before concluded to bear 
them company, and designed this little surprise. 







been found than this, or a more united. With 
the love of nature so glowing in their bosoms, 
they could not fail in eloquent conversation for 
the whole length of the way, and when they ar- 
rived at Mr. Grey’s, there was a tender greeting 
for the friends of their beloved child from her pa- 
rents, even in the tearful joy of seeing her again. 

And now will I again exert my mesmeric 
power, and ‘‘ will’? you to look upon our Lizzy 
and her guests before we part. I write down 


your words. ‘*‘ What a sweet spotisthis! The 
river—the green banks—the glowing sky. And 


that merry laugh! ’'Tis Lizzy’s I well know. Let 
me peep into this arbor here. There they sit, 
Lizzy and her friend, with coarse stuff for gar- 
ments lying around, upon which they are at work. 
At their feet upon the grassy floor are Edmund 
and Frank, the latter reading an amusing work 
which just called forth that merry note from Lizzy, 
who fears not now the censure of fashion’s tu- 
tored lips. The garments are for the poor of the 
village there is no doubt, and oh how the glances 
of pure affection, and trust, and approbation, are 
raised to the sweet faces of those gentle girls, by 
those whose hope of happiness and peace depends 
upon their views of woman’s duty, and her truest 
bliss.”’ 

That is surely a pleasant picture you have de- 
scribed, and I must admire without flattering that 
beauty of expression in the finale of my tale with 

igh you by ’ 
companion we must part. If I have given youa 
moment’s pleasure by my companionship, or im- 
pressed upon your heart a distaste for any of the 
false customs of the world, I will rejoice that we 
have met, and be encouraged to seek your fellow- 
ship again. 
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Were I a star with a ray to spare— 

Were La breeze in the wandering air— 

Had I a fairy’s silent wing— 

Had I the Lydian’s viewless ring 

Like an angel, unseen at a holy shrine, 
Could I watch, yet adore, that face of thine,— 


The heart of a seraph were dark to mine! 


Knew Time the grace of a glossy braid— 
Were Sorrow of radiant eyes afraid— 
Would Peace abide in the snowy breast, 
Like a bird that haunts the loveliest nest— 
Were Joy like the light of an Indian stone, 
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That is steep’d the most in the fairest one— 

Thy life, like the star whose lot is given 

To be last at morn and first at even, 

Would have come and gone in the glow of Heaven! 


Could every sigh thou hast brought to air, 

From unknown bosoms, take form of prayer— 
Could the links of love that bind thee in, 
Unseen, unnumber'd, fence from sin— 

Thou hadst risen from earth as exhales the snow, 
That has won but wings in its fall below— 

And thy shape in Heaven, save wings, we know! 
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COMMON PEOPLE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


** ARE you going to call upon Mrs. Clayton and 
her daughters, Mrs. Marygold?’’ asked a neigh- 
bour, alluding to a family that had just moved 
into Sycamore Row. 

‘* No, indeed, Mrs. Lemmington, that I am not. 
I don’t visit common kind of people.’’ 

‘*T thought the Claytons were a very respect- 
able family,’’ remarked Mrs. Lemmington. 

‘* Respectable—Humph! Every body is get- 
ting respectable now-a-days. If they are respect- 
able, then, it is very lately that they have become 
so. What is Mr. Clayton, I wonder, but a school- 
master! It’s too bad that such people will come 
crowding themselves into genteel neighbourhoods. 
The time was, when to live in Sycamore Row 
was guarantee enough for any one—but now, all 
kinds of people have come into it.’ 

‘‘T have never met Mrs. Clayton,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Lemmington, ‘‘ but I have been told that 
she is a most estimable woman, and that her 


+ “daughters have been educated with great care. 


Indeed, they are represented as being highly ac- 
complished girls.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t care what they are represented 
to be. I’m not going to keep company with a 
schoolmaster’s wife and daughters, that’s cer- 
tain.”’ 

‘‘Ts there any thing disgraceful in keeping a 
school?”’ 

** No, nor in making shoes either. But then, 
that’s no reason why I should keep company with 
my shoemaker’s wife, is it? Let common people 
associate together—that’s my doctrine.”’ 

‘*But what do you mean by common people, 
Mrs. Marygold?”’ 

‘* Why, I mean common people. Poor people. 
People who have not come of a respectable 
family. That’s what I mean.”’ 

‘*T am not sure that I comprehend your expla- 
nation much better than I do your classification. 
If you mean, as you say, poor people, your ob- 
jection will not apply with full force to the Clay- 
tons, for they are now in tolerably easy circum- 
stances. As to the family of Mr. Clayton, I 
believe his father was a man of integrity, though 
not rich. And Mrs. Clayton’s family I know to 
be without reproach of any kind.”’ 

‘*And yet they are common people for all 
that,’’ persevered Mrs. Marygold. ‘* Wasn’t old 
Clayton a mere petty dealerin small wares. And 
wasn’t Mrs. Clayton’s father a mechanic?”’ 

‘* Perhaps if some of us were to go back fora 
generation or two, we might trace out an ancestor 
who held no higher place in society,’’ Mrs. Lem- 
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mington remarked quietly. ‘‘I have no doubt 
but that I should.’’ 

‘*T have no fears of that kind,’’ replied Mrs. 
Marygold in an exulting tone. ‘‘I shall never 
blush when my pedigree is traced.”’ 

‘*Nor I neither, I hope. Still, I should not 
wonder if some one of my ancestors had disgraced 
himself, for there are but few families that are not 
cursed with a spotted sheep. But I have nothing 
to do with that, and ask only to be judged by 
what I am—not by what my progenitors have 
been.”’ 

‘* A standard that few will respect, let me tell 
you.”’ 

‘* A standard I hope that far the largest portion 
of society will regard as the true one,’’ replied 
Mrs. Lemmington. ‘‘ But, surely, you do not 
intend refusing to call upon the Claytons for the 
reason you have assigned, Mrs. Marygold.”’ 

‘* Certainly Ido. ‘They are nothing but com- 


mon people, and therefore beneath me. I shall 
not stoop to associate with them.”’ 
‘*T believe that I will call upon them. In fact, 


my object in dropping in this morning was to see 
if you would not accompany me,’’ replied Mrs. 
Lemmington, rising. ‘‘ But of course it will be no 
use to ask you.”’ 


‘* Indeed it will not. But I would not go, if I 
were you.”’ 

‘* Why not?’’ 

‘*For the reasons I have given. They are 
only common people. You will be stooping.’’ 


‘*No one stoops in doing a kind act. Mrs. 
Clayton is a stranger in the neighbourhood, and 
is entitled to the courtesy of a call, if no more; 
and that I shall extend to her. If I find her to be 
uncongenial in her tastes, no intimate acquaint- 
anceship need be formed. If she is congenial, I 
shall have added another to my list of valued 
friends. You and I, I find, estimate differently. 
I judge every individual by merit, you by descent.”’ 

‘* You can do as you please,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Marygold, somewhat coldly. ‘‘ For my part, I 
am particular about my associates. I will visit 
Mrs. Florence, and Mrs. Harwood, and such 
as move in good society, but as to your school- 
teachers’ wives and daughters, I must beg to 
be excused.”’ 

‘« Every one to their taste,’’ rejoined Mrs. Lem- 
mington with a smile, as she moved towards the 
door, where she stood for a few moments to utter 
some parting compliments, and then withdrew. 

Five minutes afterwards she was shown into 
Mrs. Clayton’s parlours, where, in a moment or 
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two, she was met by the lady upon whom she had 
called, and received with an easy gracefulness, 
that at once charmed her. A brief conversation 
convinced her that Mrs. Clayton was, in intelli- 
gence and moral worth, as far above Mrs. Mary- 
gold, as that personage imagined herself to be 
above her. Her daughters too, who came in 
while she sat conversing with their mother, 
showed themselves to possess all those graces of 
mind and manner that win upon our admiration so 
irresistibly. An hour passed quickly and plea- 
santly, and then Mrs. Lemmington withdrew, 
with the inward resolution to cultivate an intimate 
acquaintance with so charming a family. 

The difference between Mrs. Lemmington and 
Mrs. Marygold was simply this. The former had 
been familiar with the best society from her ear- 
liest recollection, and being therefore constantly 
in association with those looked upon as the up- 
per rank, knew nothing of the upstart self-estima- 
tion which is felt by a class of weak, ignorant 
persons, who by some accidental circumstance, 
are elevated far above the condition into which 
they moved originally. She could estimate true 
worth in humble garb as well as in velvets and 
rich satins; and felt as much honoured by the 
friendship of those truly worthy of regard who 
were below her in the social rank, as by that of 
those who moved in the same grade with herself. 
She was one of those individuals who never pass 
an old and worthy domestic in the street without 
recognition, or stopping to make some kind in- 
quiry—one who never forgot a familiar face, or 
neglected to pass a kind word to even the hum- 
blest who possessed the merit of good principles. 
As to the latter, notwithstanding her boast in re- 
gard to pedigree, there were not a few who could 
remember when her grandfather carried a pedlar’s 
pack on his back—and an honest and worthy 
pedlar he was, saving his pence until they became 
pounds, and then relinquishing his peregrinating 
propensities, for the quieter life of a small shop- 
keeper. His son, the father of Mrs. Marygold, 
while a boy, had a pretty familiar acquaintance 
with low life. But, as soon as his father gained the 
means to do so, he was put to school and furnished 
with a good education. Long before he was of 
age, the old man had become a pretty large ship- 
per; and when his son arrived at mature years, 
took him into businessasapartner. In marrying, 
Mrs. Marygold’s father chose a young lady whose 
father, like his own, had grown rich by individual 
exertions. This young lady had not a few false 
notions in regard to the true genteel, and these 
fell legitimately to the share of her eldest daughter, 
who, when she in turn came upon the stage of 
action married into an old and what was called a 
highly respectable family, a circumstance that 
puffed her up to the full extent of her capacity to 
bear inflation. There were few in the circle of 
her acquaintances who did not fully appreciate 
her, and smile at her weakness and false pride. 
Mrs. Florence, to whom she had alluded in her 
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conversation with Mrs. Lemmington, and who 
lived in Sycamore Row, was not only faultless in 
regard to family connections, but was esteemed 
in the most intelligent circles for her rich mental 
endowments, and high moral principles. Mrs. 
Harwood, also alluded to, was the daughter of an 
English barrister, and wife of a highly distin- 
guished professional man, and was besides richly 
endowed herself, morally and intellectually. Al- 
though Mrs. Marygold was very fond of visit- 
ing them for the mere eclat of the thing; yet their 
company was scarcely less agreeable to her, than 
hers was to them, for there was little in common 
between them. Still, they had to tolerate her, 
and did so with a good grace. 

It was, perhaps, three months after Mrs. Clay- 
ton moved inté the neighbourhood, that cards of 
invitation were sent to Mr. and Mrs. Marygold 
and daughter to pass a social evening at Mrs. 
Harwood’s. Mrs. M. was of course delighted; 
and felt doubly proud of her own importance. 
Her daughter Melinda, of whom she was exces- 
sively vain, was an indolent, uninteresting girl, too 
dull to imbibe even asmall portion of her mother’s 
self-estimation. In company she attracted but 
little attention, except what her father’s money 
and standingin society claimed for her from those 
in whose eyes these things had peculiar attractions. 

On the evening appointed, the Marygolds re- 
paired to the elegant residence of Mrs. Harwood, 
and were ushered into a large and brilliant com- 
pany, more than half of whom were strangers 
even tothem. Mrs. Lemmington was there, and 
Mrs. Florence, and many others with whom Mrs. 
Marygold was on terms of intimacy, besides seve- 
ral ‘‘distinguished strangers.’’ Among those 
with whom Mrs. Marygold was unacquainted, 
were two young ladies who seemed to attract 
general attention. ‘They were not showy, chat- 
tering girls, such as in all companies attract a 
swarm of shallow-pated young fellows about 
them. On the contrary there was something 
retiring, almost shrinking in’ their manner, that 
shunned rather than courted observation. And 
yet, no one, attracted by their sweet, modest 
faces, found himself by their side who did not feel 
inclined to linger there. 

‘“ Who are those misses, Mrs. Lemmington?”’ 
asked Mrs. Marygold, meeting the lady she ad- 
dressed in crossing the room. 

‘*The two girls in the corner who are attracting 
so much attention?”’ 

et ta 

‘* Why don’t you know them?”’ 

‘‘T certainly do not. I never saw them before 
to my recollection.”’ 

‘« They are no common persons, I can assure 
you, Mrs. Marygold.’’ 

‘* Of course not, or they would not be found 
here. But who are they?’’ 

‘* Ah, Mrs. Lemmington! how are you?”’ saida 
lady coming up at this moment, and interrupting 
the conversation. ‘‘ I have been looking for you 
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this half hour.’’ Then passing her arm within 
that of the individual she had addressed, she drew 
her aside before she had a chance to answer Mrs. 
Marygold’s question. 

In a few minutes after, a gentleman handed 
Melinda to the piano, and,there was a brief pause 
as she struck the instrument, and commenced go- 
ing through the unintelligible intricacies of a fa- 
shionable piece of music. She could strike all the 
notes with scientific correctness and mechanical 
precision. But there was no more expression in 
her performance than there is in that of a musical 
box. After she had finished her task, she left the 
instrument with a few words of commendation ex- 
torted by a feeling of politeness. 

** Will you not favour us with a song?’’ asked 
Mr. Harwood, going up to one of the young 
ladies to whom allusion had just been made. 

‘* My sister sings, I do not,’’ was the modest 
reply, ‘‘ but I will take pleasure in accompanying 
her.”’ 

All eyes were fixed upon them as they moved 
towards the piano, accompanied by Mr. Harwood, 
for something about their manners, appearance 
and conversation had interested nearly all in the 
room who had been led to notice them particu- 
larly. The sister who could not sing, seated her- 
self with an air of easy confidence at the instru- 
ment, while the other stood near her. The first 
few touches that passed over the keys showed 
that the performer knew well how to give to mu- 
sic a soul. The tones that came forth were not 
the simple vibrations of a musical chord, but ex- 
pressions of affection given by her whose fingers 
woke the strings into harmony. But if the prelud- 
ing touches fell witchingly upon every ear, how 
exquisitely sweet and thrilling was the voice that 
stole out low and tremulous at first, and deepened 
in volume and expression every moment, until the 
whole room seemed filled with melody! Every 
whisper was hushed, and every one bent forward 
almost breathlessly to listen. And when, at 
length, both voice and instrument were hushed 
into silence, no enthusiastic expressions of admi- 
ration were heard, but only half whispered 
ejaculations of ‘‘ exquisite!’’ ‘‘ sweet!’’ ‘‘ beauti- 
ful!’? Then came earnestly expressed wishes for 
another and another song, until the sisters, feel- 
ing at length that many must be wearied with 
their long continued occupation of the piano, felt 
themselves compelled to decline further invita- 
tions to sing. No one else ventured to touch a 
key of the instrument during the evening. 

‘*Do pray, Mrs. Lemmington, tell me who 
those girls are. I am dying to know,”’ said Mrs. 
Marygold, crossing the room to where the person 
she addressed was seated with Mrs. Florence and 
several other ladies of ‘‘ distinction,’ and taking 
a chair by her side. 

‘* They are only common people,’’ replied Mrs. 
Lemmington with affected indifference. 

‘“*Common people, my dear madam! What 
do you mean by such an expression?’’ spoke up 
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Mrs. Florence in surprise, and with something 
of indignation latent in her tone. 

‘* I’m sure their father, Mr. Clayton, is nothing 
but a teacher.”’ 

‘* Mr. Clayton. Surely these are not Clayton’s 
daughters!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Marygold in sur- 
prise. 

‘«They certainly are, ma’am,’’ replied Mrs. 
Florence in a quiet but firm tone, for she instantly 
perceived, from something in Mrs. Marygold’s 
voice and manner, the reason why her friend had 
alluded to them as common people. 

‘* Well, really, I am surprised that Mrs. Har- 
wood should have invited them to her house, and 
introduced them into genteel company.”’ 

** Why so, Mrs. Marygold?’’ 

‘* Because, as Mrs. Lemmington has just said, 
they are only common people. Their father is 
nothing but a schoolmaster.”’ 

‘‘If I have observed them rightly,’’ Mrs. Flo- 
rence said to this, ‘‘ I have discovered them to be 
a rather uncommon kind of people. Almost any 
one can thrum on the piano; but you will not find 
one in a hundred who can perform with such ex- 
quisite grace and feeling as they can. For half 
an hour this evening I sat charmed with their 
conversation, and really instructed and elevated 
by the sentiments they uttered. I cannot say as 
much for any other young ladies in the room, for 
there are none others here above the common run 
of ordinarily intelligent girls—none who may not 
really be classed with common people in the true 
acceptation of the term.”’ 

‘* And take them all in all,’’ added Mrs. Lem- 
mington with warmth, ‘‘ you will find nothing 
common about them. Look at their dress; see 
how perfect in neatness, in adaptation of colours 
and arrangement to complexion and shape, is every 
thing about them. Perhaps there will not be found 
a single young lady in the room besides them 
whose dress does not show something not in keep- 
ing with good taste. Take their manners. Are 
they not graceful, gentle, and yet full of nature’s 
own expression. In a word, is there any thing 
about them that is ‘common?’ ’’ 

‘* Nothing that my eye has detected,’ replied 
Mrs. Florence. 

‘* Except their origin,’’ half sneeringly rejoined 
Mrs. Marygold. 

‘« They were born of woman,’’ was the grave 
remark. ‘‘ Can any of us boast a higher origin?’’ 

‘« There are various ranks among women,’’ Mrs. 
Marygold said firmly. 

“True. But, 


‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The gold’s the gold for a’ that.’ 


’ 


Mere position in society does not make any of us 
more or less a true woman. I could name you over 
a dozen or more in my circle of acquaintance, who 
move in what is called the highest rank, who, in 
all that truly constitutes a woman, are incom- 
parably below Mrs. Clayton; who, if thrown with 
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her among perfect strangers, would be instantly 
eclipsed. Come then, Mrs. Marygold, lay aside 
all these false standards, and estimate woman more 
justly. Let me, to begin, introduce both yourself 
and Melinda to the young ladies this evening. You 
will be charmed with them, I know, and equally 
charmed with their mother when you meet her.”’ 

‘* No ma’am,”’ replied Mrs. Marygold, drawing 
herself up with a dignified air. ‘‘ I have no wish 
to cultivate their acquaintance, or the acquaintance 
of any persons in their station. I am surprised 
that Mrs. Harwood has not had more considera- 
tion for her friends than to compel them to come 
in contact with common people.”’ 

No reply was made to this; and the next remark 
of Mrs. Florence was about some matter of gene- 
ral interest. 

‘* Henry Florence has not been here for a 
week,”’ said Mrs. Marygold to her daughter Me- 
linda, some two months after the period at which 
the conversation just noted occurred. 

‘* No; and he used to come almost every even- 
ing,”’ was Melinda’s reply, made in a tone that 
expressed disappointment. 

‘*T wonder what can be the reason?’’ Mrs. 
Marygold said, half aloud, half to herself, but 
with evident feelings of concern. The reason of 
her concern and Melinda's disappointment arose 
from the fact that both had felt pretty sure of 
securing Henry Florence as a member of the 
Marygold family -- such from his 
standing in society, being especially desirable. 

At the same time that the young man was thus 
alluded to by Mrs. Marygold and her daughter, 
he sat conversing with his mother upon a subject 
that seemed, frm the expression of his counte- 
nance, to be of much interest to him. 

** And so you do not feel inclined to favour any 
preference on my part towards Miss Marygold?”’ 
he said, looking steadily into his mother’s face. 

**T do not, Henry,’’ was the frank reply. 

** Why not?”’ 

‘* There is something too common about her, if 


connection, 


I may so express myself.”’ 

**'Too common! What do you mean by that?”’ 

‘*] mean that there is no distinctive character 
about her. She is, like the large mass around 
us, a mere made up girl.’’ 

‘** Speaking in riddles.”’ 

‘*T mean then, Henry, that her character has 
been formed, or made up, by mere external accre- 
tions from the common-place, vague, and often 
too false notions of things that prevail in society, 
instead of by the force of sound internal principles, 
seen to be true from a rational intuition, and acted 
upon because they are true. Cannot you perceive 
the difference?”’ 

‘**O yea, plainly. And this is why you use the 
word ‘common,’ in speaking of her?’’ 

‘* The very reason. And now, my son, can you 
not see that there is force in my objection to her 
—that she really does not possess any character 
distinctively her own, that is founded upon a clear 
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and rational appreciation of abstractly correct 
principles of action?”’ 

**] cannot say that I differ with you very wide- 
ly,’’ the young man said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ But, if 
you call Melinda ‘common,’ where shall I go to 
find one who may be called ‘ uncommon?’ ”’ 

**T can point you to one.”’ 

** Say on.”’ 

‘* You have met Fanny Clayton?”’ 

‘* Fanny Clayton!’’ ejaculated the young man, 
taken by surprise, the blood rising to his face. 
**O yes, I have met her.’’ 

‘*She is no common girl, Henry,’’ Mrs. Flo- 
rence said, in a serious voice. ‘‘ She has not her 
equal in my circle of acquaintances.’’ 

‘* Nor in mine either,’’ replied the young man, 
recovering himself. ‘‘But you would not feel 
satisfied to have your son address Miss Clayton?”’ 

‘*And why not, pray?—Henry, I have never 
met with a young lady whom I would rather see 
your wife than Fanny Clayton.”’ 

‘* And I,”’ rejoined the young man with equal 
warmth, ‘‘had never met with any one whom I 
could truly love until I saw her sweet young 
face.”’ 

‘* Then never think again of one like Melinda 
Marygold. You could not be rationally happy 
with her.”’ 

Five or six months rolled away, during a large 
portion of which time the fact that Henry Flo- 
rence was addressing Fanny Clayton formed a 
theme for pretty free comment in various quar- 
ters. Most of Henry’s acquaintances heartily ap- 
proved his choice; but Mrs. Marygold, and a few 
like her, all with daughters of the ‘‘common”’ 
class, were deeply incensed at the idea of a *‘ com- 
mon kind of a girl’’ like Miss Clayton being forced 
into genteel society, a consequence that would of 
course follow her marriage. Mrs. Marygold hesi- 
tated not to declare that, for her part, let others 
do as they liked, she was not going to associate 
with her—that was settled. She had too much 
regard to what was due to her station in life. As 
for Melinda, she had no very kind feelings for her 
successful rival—and such a rival too! A mere 
schoolmaster’s daughter! and she hesitated not to 
speak of her often and in no very courteous terms. 

When the notes of invitation to the wedding at 
length came, which ceremony was to be perform- 
ed in the house of Mr. Clayton, in Sycamore 
Row, Mrs. Marygold declared that to send her an 
invitation to go to such a place was a downright 
insult. As the time, however, drew near, and she 
found that Mrs. Harwood and a dozen others 
equally respectable in her eyes were going to the 
wedding, she managed to smother her indigna- 
tion so far as, at length, to make up her mind to 
be present at the nuptial ceremonies. But it was 
not until her ears were almost stunned by the re- 
peated and earnestly expressed congratulations to 
Mrs. Florence at the admirable choice made by 
her son, and that too by those whose tastes and 
oe she dared not dispute, that she could per- 
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ceive any thing even passable in the beautiful 
young bride. 

Gradually, however, as the younger Mrs. Flo- 
rence, in the process of time, took her true posi- 
tion in the social circle, even Mrs. Marygold 
could begin to perceive the intrinsic excellence of 
her character, although even this was more a 
tacit assent to a universal opinion than a discovery 
of her own. 

As for Melinda, she was married about a year 
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after Fanny Clayton’s wedding, to a sprig of gen- 
tility with about as much force of character as her- 
self. This took place on the same night that Lieut. 
Harwood, son of the Mrs. Harwood, before alluded 
to, led to the altar Mary Clayton, the sister of 
Fanny, who was conceded by all to be the love- 
liest girl they had ever seen—lovely, not only in 
face and form, but loveliness itself in the sweet 
perfections of moral beauty. As for Lieut. Har- 
wood, he was worthy of the heart he had won. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue school was in an uproar, not in a state of 
insurrection, far from it, but the unwonted som- 
nolency of the good Domine had given license to 
the very spirit of boyish fun and mischief. The 
master asleep! Jesse Sampson, the good-natured, 
order-loving Jesse asleep! The boys could hardly 
believe theiréwn eyes. One of the most daring 
crept on tiptoe across the room, holding up his fin- 
ger all the while, staring his eyes and puckering 
his mouth to the last degree of the grotesque, till 
he came to the very footstool of the master, where 
he peered close into the face, and felt the regular 
quiet breathing of the good man upon his own 
rosy cheek. 

At this point he could restrain his ecstacy no 
longer. He gave one leap into the air, coming 
down, however, lightly upon his toes; he spread 
out his hands, and then brought them together in 
the shape of a clap, but carefully to make no 
sound, and then mounted a desk in the rear, and 
began to enact the Domine indumb show. There 
he is with his saucy hand upon the sacred cap of 
the good master, and helping the uproar by mock 
attempts to allay it. This is Charles——, an aristo- 
crat and a leader from the very cradle; frank, gene- 
rous and bold; a young king, ‘‘by the grace of God”’ 
and the free will of his companions, for a demo- 
cracy of boys can no more do without a head, a 
leader, a king, whatever the name may be, than a 
community of those of a larger growth. 

This is a noble instinct of our nature, thus to 
recognise the full man, the godlike, the inherent 
right of him who combines in himself the qualities 
common to all, yet in a higher degree, the right 
vested by the Almighty in such an one, to lead the 
councils of the rest. 

Smart, sturdy, fun-loving boys were they of the 
village school, each ‘‘ father of the man.’’ You can 
read their history as they are now grouped, for 
this is an instant of time when the true nature is 
revealed. 

By the side of Charles is Francis ——, a grave, 








studious lad, with his finger upon his lip, and but 
half relishing the indignities put upon the master. 
Not so Tom ——, who has even encroached upon 
the sanctum of the capacious pocket, and is ripe for 
all sorts of mischief. 

Opposite this group is another; you will see 
Henry , with MS. in hand, quietly enjoying 
the fun which he neither aids nor quells—with 
native kindness and genuine refinement of heart 
he is replying to the eager questionings of little 
Peter A——, who has just entered, and cannot as 
yet comprehend the nature of the disorder on 
every side. Samuel , @ pure specimen of the 
lymphatic, has laid his head close to the table, 
and is slowly gathering ideas; behind them are 
two Johns of the school, fiery, prompt, athletic 
youths, abounding in animal life, and yet capable 
of the best mental efforts. They regard books as 
a bore, while so much that is better may be 
learned under the free heavens, and amid the wild 
solitudes of wood and water. You see one is 
resolutely clinging to the head of the other, while 
his mate has seized him by the ‘‘ forelock,’’ 
as we are recommended to do with time. 

John K. has just declared that the sister of 
John N—— has a turned-up nose, and a pitched 
battle is the consequence. 

That pale boy upon the top of the desk in the 
loose tunic, looking terrified and aghast, is the 
little son of Widow Jones, of whom we shall have 
more to say hereafter. 

James and George —— are settling an 
old grudge, while Edward is catching his 
breath, and looking on half in terrer and half in 
delight, for when was there ever a boy that didn’t 
enjoy a contest of whatever kind. That is he in 
the little coat with the skirts falling just below 
the shoulder-blades; that coat has been a miracle 
of skill, and the five boys of Mrs. have worn 
it one after another, to the great pride and joy of 
the good woman. 

William and Edwin C. are rummaging the 
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desk, and about to lay violent hands upon a 
doughnut belonging to little Jesse Sampson, who 
was at his father’s knee, triumphantly droning 
forth b-l-a bla, b-l-e ble, &c., at the time the 
unlucky fit of sleep came on. This peril of the 
doughnut caps the climax of little Jesse’s suf- 
fering, and you perceive he is looking quite as 
dolorous as the master himself. 

David B. is a dull youth, too dull to start 
any thing original in the shape of mischief, 
though he has all the propensity therefor; he is 
making the hackneyed experiment of looking funny 
in the spectacles of the Domine, and the rest hav- 
ing better sport, pay little regard to his odd looks. 

Thus much for the school. Now comes the 
more important office devolving upon us as chro- 
nicler of the event; the singular and unprece- 
dented drowsiness of the good Mr. Sampson. In 
doing this it will be necessary to enter into a re- 
view of certain things transpiring three or four 
years anterior to the said nap, which caused so 
much disorder in the village school. 

Jesse Sampson had been five years a widower; 
a period of mourning very tranquilly divided be- 
tween the village school, the village church, and 
the village matrons, the latter of whom always 
gave the good Domine an extra cup of tea with 
the condoling remark, that ‘‘ he must find him- 
self very lonely,’’ whereupon the smooth face of 
the good man assumed an expression at once do- 
lorous in the extreme. 

It was very considerate in his wife Sally to drop 
off as she did, without subjecting him to any great 
expense or anxiety on her account, either of which 
would have been very inconvenient for him to 
bear. The young Jesse was a baby at this time, 
a brown lymphatic child, who sucked his thumb 
resolutely, as if with the express purpose of spar- 
ing the feelings of the bereaved father. Indeed 
every thing seemed as if arranged for this very 
purpose, and thence came it, that Jesse was as 
sleek, hearty a mourner as ever filled the lists of 
widowhood. 

On the Sunday afier the commencement of this 
period, Jesse prepared a note, recounting the 
great calamity which had befallen himself and the 
little Jesse, which the parson read in a loud and 
emphatic voice, whereupon the whole congrega- 
tion stared Jesse full in the face. Then, in his 
prayer, the parson dilated largely upon the virtues 
of the deceased, and the perils in store for the little 
Jesse, till the poor Domine was quite overcome 
with the extent of a misery which seemed greater 
than he had before realized. From this time forth 
he received from dame and spinster smiles of 
sympathy and condolence, which very much miti- 
gated his sense of suffering. 

Mr. Sampson had kept the school for about 
fifteen years, and was thence acquainted with all 
the pupils, even from their babyhood. He could 
tell the hair-breadth 'scapes of each—the exact 
period of weaning and dentition, and the transi- 
tion states, involving robe, tunic, and finally jacket 


and inexpressibles. There was not a youth in 
the village under twenty who had not experienced 
his tender mercies in the shape of a flogging one 
or more times atthe least. 

It was an affectifig sight to behold Jesse Samp- 
son, every day for the last three years, in his 
widowhood, daily pass to and fro leading poor 
little Jesse, armed with a huge slice of bread-and- 
butter, or making inroads upon a doughnut. On 
the Sabbath too, little Jesse sat in the pew beside 
him, the master considerately holding the boy’s 
lips a little apart, that his snore might not inter- 
fere with the labours of the parson. 

These distressing avocations were relieved by 
regular visits to sundry good dames with well- 
stocked larders, where Jesse, the younger, was 
pitied, petted, and stuffed to his heart’s content; 
and Jesse, the elder, was sure to be in a fair way 
of preserving his rotundity of aspect. 

Amongst these visits, which so much relieved 
the tediousness of his widowhood, was one to 
Mrs. Jones, the wife of Deacon Jones, the latter 
of whom had been ailing for nearly a year, and 
thence was highly gratified whenever Mr. Samp- 
son came in to read the newspaper, discuss the 
probable result of an election, or tell with what 
exceeding unction parson Johnson held forth on 
the preceding Sabbath, though thi@ last subject 
belonged more immediately to Deacon Brown, 
who was likewise a widower, and a frequent 
caller upon the invalid Deacon Jones, as being a 
brother in the same church, and deprived of pub- 
lic ministration. 

David Jones, the youngest son of Mrs. Jones, 
was about the same age of little Jesse, and it was 
thence very natural that Mr. Sampson should 
often take him upon his knee, and talk kindly to 
him, and even in school extend to him a consider- 
able degree of indulgence; and it was quite natu- 
ral too that the child should conceive a good degree 
of favour for the man who so considerately laid 
aside the thunders of his station in his behalf. 

At length it so happened that Deacon Jones 
grew suddenly worse, so much worse that Deacon 
Brown, Parson Johnson, and Master Sampson 
were all precipitately summoned to his bedside. 
It was all in vain, for the Deacon expired just as 
the first of these worthies stepped upon the door- 
sill, whither he had hurried with such prompti- 
tude as to actually leave his well-preserved hat 
hanging upon the peg behind his own door. 

The two latter were in season to find Deacon 
Brown seated beside the widow, essaying the 
difficult task of consolation: Parson Johnson join- 
ed in prayer, and Mr. Sampson took little David 
upon his knee. 

This was Friday night, and now comes the 
important era of our siory. The half day of 
schooling on Saturday was omitted, out of respect 
to the Deacon. Qn the Sunday following, Par- 
son Johnson came out with a sermon expressly 
for the occasion, which the best judges of the vil- 
lage pronounced superior to any previous effort. 
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After meeting was the funeral, the largest ever 
before known—for Deacon Jones was an inoflen- 
sive good man, well-to-do in the world, and now 
that all was over with him, the public were won- 
derfully alive to his merits. 

All these things kept the good Domine in a 
state of feverish excitement, sleep was out of the 
He could do nothing but think of the 


question. 
Accordingly, 


poor widow, solitary and in tears. 
about seven o’clock on Sabbath night, he walked 
slowly, solemnly in the direction of her dwelling. 

Nor had his sympathies alone been elicited on 
this trying occasion. As Mr. Sampson approach- 
ed the house, a cheerful light stole from the win- 
dow of Mrs. Jones, lighting up the pales of the 
fence in front, and revealing the wood-pile, heaps 
of chips, and the wheelbarrow, with a hoe lying 
half across it. Mr. Sampson paused not. As he 
passed the window, he observed a chair had turn- 
ed aside a portion of the curtain. Mrs. Jones sat 


with her handkerchief to her eyes, and Deacon 
Brown was holding her kindly by the hand. 

Mr. Sampson paused one moment—it was a 
moment of bitter self-reproach at his own tardi- 
He then quietly turned away, passed the 
and wood.-pile, 


ness. 
chips, the wheelbarrow, hoe, 
opened the little gate, closed it, and moved down 
the road with a step even more solemn than that 
with which he went up. That was a long night 
to the poor Domine. 

Monday morning came. The boys were each 
in their places. Mr. Sampson looked pale and 
haggard, and there was a double tone of kindness 
in his voice, as if new and strange sympathies had 
been awakened within him. Little Jesse stood 
by his side reading b-l-a bla, as before set forth. 
Slowly the Master’s head sank upon his bosom, 
and the boys, little Jesse, Mrs. Jones, Deacon 


Brown, all faded into oblivion. 
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THOUGHTS AND REMINISCENCES FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST QUEBEC—EDWARD CAVENAUGH. 


BY LEWIS R. HAMERSLY. 


So much for my preserver, “ Honest Ned,” which epithet he still bears among his neighbours, by whom he is much 
esteemed.—JupGE HENRY. 


Reverence for the departed is one of the most 
beautiful features of humanity, and it is said that 
it has prevailed in a ratio almost inverse to the de- 
gree of civilization; thus teaching us that it is the 
untutored voice of that deep religion of the soul 
which nature has implanted in the hearts of her 
simplest children, which prompts man to venerate 
the manes of his fathers. The funeral obsequies 
of the earlier and ruder nations of the East were 
full of pomp, sacrifices and sacred rites. The free 
and polished states of antiquity, too, wisely fos- 
tered this sentiment. They incited their youth to 
noble deeds by the posthumous honours which 
they lavished upon their illustrious dead. Greece 
was the land of apotheosized heroes and men- 
gods; her liberties had no better safeguard than 
the shining example of her virtuous civilians and 
patriot warriors; and one of our own great orators 
has strikingly said that the battle of Thermopy! 
preserved her independence more than once. The 
ingenuous youth of Rome were surrounded by a 
thousand lively mementos of the ornaments and 
benefactors of the republic. Their minds were 
always filled with national memories and feelings. 
The deeds of their departed great were ‘‘ enrolled 
in the Capitol;’’ perpetually kept fresh in the 
popular mind by amusements, games and festivals, 
and on all great and solemn occasions, their mute 
statues were borne through the capital in silent 
and slow procession. 
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Our own country, the youngest and fairest 
daughter of Liberty, should profit by the example 
of her elder sisters. True, as a nation we have 
no age of fabulous obscurity; no vague and sha- 
dowy traditionary era; no self flattering system 
of mythological genealogies. ‘‘ Our country has 
stepped forth at maturity, in the panoply of war; 
like Minerva from the brain of Jove."” The 
earthly origin of the founders of our States and 
achievers of our independence is so well authen- 
ticated that we have no show of reason for tracing 
their paternity to the gods who erst sat enthroned 
on Mount Olympus. The Revolution—the na- 
tion's birthday, was an event of the last age; and 
there are enough ‘‘ veterans of half a century’’ 
yet lingering with us, to link the past and the 
present generation as closely together as though 
both were but a single succession of men. But 
few years have elapsed since the death of the 
most illustrious of the lion-hearted, patriot war- 
riors and statesmen of that era; the very chro- 
nological order of their departure is distinctly 
preserved in the personal recollection of those 
who are now but in the prime of life. And has 
the effect of this close familiarity with their per- 
sonal appearance and habits, their character and 
actions, and their death, been prejudicial to the 
vast measure of true fame allotted them? No! 
This has not been the effect of familiarity with 
them as they lived; for we have derived none but 
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wholesome and invaluable lessons from such study 
of their character and principles. Our venera- 
tion of them has increased in exact proportion to 
the diligence with which we have lingered over 
the moral beauties of their lives; the attention 
with which we have contemplated the purity of 
their motives, and the wisdom of their precepts; 
the care with which we have marked all the 
excellences so pre-eminently and harmoniously 
blended together in them, and the patriotic emu- 
lation with which we have studied to be what we be- 
held; as Humbeldt, from the time that he entered 
the Torrid Zone, was never wearied with admir- 
ing every night, the beauty of the Southern sky, 
which, as he advanced, continually opened new 
and brilliant constellations to his view. Neither 
has such been the effect of familiarity with them 
as they died; for the closing, final scene in their 
drama of life surpassed all others in grandeur and 
effect. ‘‘ They all yielded to the summons of 
Omnipotence with the same cheerful submission 
with which they had ever obeyed the calls of duty 
here.”’ Some of them were cut off in the midst 
of their struggles, but they died the glorious death 
of the martyred patriot. Others of them died 
just at the hour of final victory, ané in the prime 
of life; but not prematurely, for they cannot be 
said to have died too soon whose work was done, 
and they had lived long enough to secure to them- 
selves a niche in that immortal gallery which be- 
longs to our canonized dead. Again, others of 
them lived to attain a good old age; to reap a rich 
harvest of honour and reward, and finally died at 
the height ef human fame. We watched their 
dissolution with fee'ings akin to those of the cele- 
brated traveller already alluded to, when, on ap- 
proaching the equator, and on passing from one 
hemisphere to the other, he saw those stars which 
he had contemplated from his infancy, progres- 
sively sink, and fin lly disappear. God grant that 
the sublime anthems of national woe which so 
often burst from the full hearts of this great people 
at the intelligence of their respective deaths, may 
never die away, but swell to the very heavens, 
and peal through after ages, perpetuating their 
memory and the free institutions which they 
founded, in all the vigour of eternal youth! 

The fame of the principal actors in the memo- 
rable events of- the Revolution, it is true, is al- 
ready secure. Genius has delighted to act as the 
handmaid of Patriotism 
commemorating their services, and the literature 
of the age is full of the noblest tributes to the 


in the grateful task of 


patriotism and wisdom of the peerless Washing- 
ton and the more illustrious of his compatriots, 


May the rich heritage of blessed privileges which 


they have bequeathed to us, prove as enduring as 


their fame. 

But no one of our ‘‘heroic age,’’ however 
humble, who acted his part well, should be suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed from the theatre of his 
toils and sacrifices in the cause of our freedom. 
Common gratitude demands that the remembrance 
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of all our public benefactors be kept alive by acts 
commemorative of their names and services; but 
there are additional reasons, of a peculiar and im- 
portant kind, why we should especially preserve 
the memory of the humbler participators in our 
war of independence. ‘These are to be found in 
the principles and results of that war; in the new 
dignity which it gave to the mere individual; in 
the new importance which it attached to man as 
man; in the popular tendencies which it gave to 
the age; and in its sublime and universal vindica- 
tion of humanity, in teaching that all mankind are 
partakers of a common nature, and that all have 
‘noble powers to cultivate, solemn duties to per- 
form, inalienable rights to assert, and a vast des- 
tiny to accomplish.”’ 

Influenced by these general considerations, and 
as a tribute of gratitude for the services, and re- 
spect for the memory of an humble, but faithful 
revolutionary veteran, ‘‘I cast this humble stone 
upon this cairn,’’ trusting that the similar contri- 
butions of other and abler hands, in like manner 
desirous of discharging some portion of the heavy 
debt of gratitude owing to the ‘‘soldiers of 
seventy-six,’’ will continue to pile it aloft, until it 
towers to the skies—until the good deeds of every 
‘* Honest Ned’’ are duly chronicled, that they may 
be cherished in the warm hearts of this and all 
succeeding generations of American freemen. 

Epwarp CavenavuGn was born in the city of 
Dublin, in 1750. He was born in Ireland, ‘* the 
natives of which were more instrumental in 
achieving the Revolution than any other people, 
save only the inhabitants of these United Colo- 
nies.”’ He came to this country at an early age. 
When our revolutionary struggle began, his heart 
glowed with the love of liberty, and he at once 
warmly espoused the cause of the colonists against 
the mother country. In the autumn of 1775, the 
Continental Congress having determined on mak- 
ing a descent upon Canada, three hundred men, 
under the command of Generals Schuyler and 
Montgomery, were sent into that country, and 
succeeded in taking St. John’s and Montreal. 
In the meanwhile another detachment from the 
American grand army, then in the vicinity of 
Boston, was organized, to penetrate into Canada 
by the route of the Kennebec and Chaudiére 
rivers, for the purpose of co-operating with the 
forces under Schuyler and Montgomery. The de- 
tachment consisted of eleven hundred men. Col. 
Benedict Arnold was appointed the commander in 
chief of the whole division. The corps was in 
part composed of riflemen, two companies of 
whom were from Pennsylvania, viz. Captain Wil- 
liam Hendricks’s from Cumberland county, and 
Captain Matthew Smith's from Lancaster county. 
The toils, privations and sufferings of this detach- 
ment seem almost incredible. ‘* Truth is strange, 
stranger than fiction;’’ for surely ‘‘ no pen of an- 
cient chronicler’? has ever to!d, no fancy of the 
poet ever frame], a tale of romance surpassing in 
interest the plain, unvarnished narrative of this 
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expedition through the wilderness of Maine, dur- away. Thanks to God, my worthy Irishmen es- 


ing the midst of winter, and under a climate of the 
greatest rigour. Its history was written by the 
late John Joseph Henry, who accompanied the 
expedition as a private in Smith’s company, and 
who afterwards became President Judge of the 
second judicial district of Pennsylvania. The 
Judge compares it, in many respects, to the cele- 
brated retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, and 
says that it would ‘‘demand and require the ta- 
lents and genius of a Xenophon, to do it real jus- 
tice.”’ 

Edward Cavenaugh enlisted in Smith’s compa- 
ny of the Ist Regiment of Pa. Rifle, commanded 
by Col. Thompson of York, which company, as 
was before observed, was drafted for the cam- 
paign. A braverora better soldier did not accom- 
pany the expedition. Judge Henry, in his history 
of the campaign, makes frequent and most hon- 
ourable mention of him. On one occasion he 
rescued the Judge and Lieutenant (afterwards 
General) Simpson from watery graves. The boat 
in which they were both seated, was capsized 
whilst crossing the Kennebec river; ‘‘ and,’’ says 
the Judge, ‘‘ we should have drowned but for the 
assistance of Edward Cavenaugh, an Irishman, 
and an excellent soldier, who was designated in 
the company by the appellation of ‘ Honest Ned.’ ”’ 
In the daring attack on the city of Quebec, in 
which the noble Montgomery fell, and which ter- 
minated so disastrously to the American arms, he 
was taken prisoner, and forced by the authorities 
to join a regiment formed by the English for the 
defence of the city; being threatened, if he refused, 
that he would be sent to England in irons, to be 
executed as a rebel. He remained an enlisted 
prisoner for six months, when he effected his es- 
cape, according to Judge Henry, in the following 
daring manner. ‘‘ Towards the end of January, 
Cavenaugh and Connor happened to compose a 
part of the same guard at Palace-gate, where the 
walls are from thirty to forty feet high, indepen- 
dently of the declivity of the hill. Cavenaugh 

yas stationed as a sentry in conjunction with one 
of the British party. Connor had procured a bot- 
tle of ram; coming to the station, he drank him- 
self, and presented the bottle to the British sentry. 
Whilst the latter was in the act of drinking, 
Cavenaugh gave him a push with the butt of his 
musket, which stunned and brought him to the 
ground. Taking his arms, they sprang over the 
walls into a deep bed of snow, into which they sank 
mid-deep. It was with difficulty they extricated 
themselves, and the relief guard came in time to 
give them a volley, as they were scampering 








caped unharmed, though as they passed through 
St. Roque, they were complimented by several 
discharges of canister and grape-shot.’’ 

‘* Cavenaugh,’’ the Judge adds, ‘‘ is still (1812) 
living, is laborious, and has a large family of 
children, who are respectable in their way. You 
cannot conceive the joyousness of my heart, when 
hearing of him in my peregrinations a few years 
since, in the mountainous parts of York county. 
The Assembly of Pennsylvania have granted him 
a pension, for which that honourable body has my 
most fervent blessings. ‘The pittance I then spared 
him, it is to be hoped, will never make you (the 
Judge’s daughters) the poorer. So much for my 
preserver, ‘Honest Ned,’ which epithet he still 
bears among his neighbours, by whom he is much 
esteemed.”’ 

Cavenaugh, after his escape, rejoined the 
American army under the command of Arnold. 
He remained in the service four years, and was 
honourably discharged. After thus finally leav- 
ing the service of his adopted country, in which 
he had displayed so much bravery and fortitude, 
he repaired to his old home in Dillsburg, York 
county, Pennsylvania, the place which in 1812 
contained but a few scattered dwellings, and was 
described as being situated in the ‘* mountainous 
part’’ of the county, but which is now a compact, 
thriving and pleasant town, located near the base 
of one of the chain of the South mountains, and 
bordering upon a highly cultivated and fertile 
country. He continued to reside there until the 
period of his death, which took place on the 14th 
of January last, at the advanced age of 92. His 
remains were accompanied to the place of inter- 
ment by a larger concourse of people than ever 
assembled ona similar occasion in that section of 
the country, and his corpse was consigned to the 
grave by the volunteers of the neighbourhood, 
with military honours. The close of his 1ife was 
as serene and happy asits active portion had been 
useful and patriotic. ‘Thus died the last survivor 
of the memorable campaign against Canada of 
1775. At a spontaneous convocation of his neigh- 
bours and friends—of ‘‘ those who knew him,’’ 
immediately after his funeral, it was fitly testi- 
fied that he ‘‘ never forfeited the title to the ap- 
pellation of ‘ Honest Ned,’ ”’ and as touchingly and 
beautifully regretted that they had lost ‘* so wor- 
thy a member of that gallant band, spared to this 
day by Providence, to grace by their virtues as 
citizens, the land they had rendered free by their 


valour.’’ Peace to his ashes! 
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The Sinless Child and other Poems, by E.OaKkeEs SmitH, 
author of “The Captain,” “Riches without Wings,” 
&c. &e. Edited by John Keese 
Memoir, by John Neal. 1 vol. 


Putnam. 


With a Biographical 
New York: Wiley and 


Exvizasera Oakes Smiru, as some of our read- 
ers may not be aware, is none other than our 
valued contributor, so often agreeably known to 
them as Mrs. Seba Smith; and those who have 
often traced her singular versatility of talent in 
the pages of ‘Tne Lapy’s Boox, will sympathize 
with us in our emotions of pride and pleasure as 
we witnessed the almost enthusiastic admiration 
which the work now before us has universally 
elicited from the public press. 

** Works of bad taste (says a capable critic) will 
often captivate the uncultivated many; works of 
mere taste as often delight the cultivated few; but 
works of genius appeal to the universal mind.”’ 
The rare simplicity of diction, and pervading 
beauty, and elevation of thought, which are the 
chiet ‘*the Child,”’ 
would bring it undoubtedly within the last cate- 
had not already 
And why 


the feelings 


characteristics of Sinless 
gory, even if public opinion 
stamped the popularity of the poem. 
do such wrilings seize at once on 
of every class? Wherein lies this mystic power 
of genius to wake a response in society at large? 
Is it the force of a high will fusing feeble na- 
tures, and stamping them for the moment with 
an impress of itsown? Or is it rather that in 
every heart, unless thoroughly corrupted by the 
world, in every mind, unless completely encrust- 
ed by cant, there lurks an inward sense of the 
simple, the beautiful and the true, an instinctive 
perception of excellence which is both more un- 
erring and more universal than that of mere in- 
tellect. Such is the cheering view of humanity 
enforced in ‘‘ the Sinless Child,’’ and the recep- 
the best evidence of the truth of 


oe It 


work (says a discriminating critic) which 


tion of it is 
the doctrine it so exquisitely shadows forth. 
is a 
demands more in its composition than mere ima- 
gination or intellect could supply;’’ and we may 
add that the writer in unconsciously picturing 
the actual graces of her own mind, has made 
an irresistible appeal to the ideal of soul-loveli- 
ness in the minds of her readers. She comes be- 
fore us like the florist in Arabian story, whose 
magic vase produced a plant of such simple, yet 
perfect beauty, that the multitude were in rap- 
tures from the familiar field associations of child- 
hood which it called forth, while the skill of the 
learned alone detected the unique rarity of the 
enchanting flower. We could find no more agree- 
44 


IEW. 


able task than tracing here a full analysis of this 
delightful production of our gifted countrywoman; 
but we have already indicated in these few sen- 
tences both its leading idea, and wherein lies the 
chief power of the author, in giving that idea its 
most successful expression; and we prefer devoting 
what space is left us, to some extracts, which may 
partially illustrate what we have said. 


INFANT SLUMBER. 
A holy smile was on her lip, 
Whenever sleep was there, 
She slept, as sleeps the blossom, hushed 


Amid the silent air! 


FLOWERS. 
Each leaflet is a tiny scroll 
Inscribed with holy truth, 
A lesson that around the heart 
Should keep the dew of youth; 
Bright missals from angelic throngs 
In every by-way left, 
How were the earth of glory shorn 
Were it of flowers bereft! 


They tremble on the alpine heights, 
The fissured rock they press, 

The desert wild, with heat and sand, 
Shares too their blessedness ; 

And wheresve’er the weary heart 
Turns in its dim despair, 

The meek-eyed blossom upward looks, 


Inviting it to prayer! 


CONSCIENCE. 

Dear mother! in ourselves is hid 
The holy spirit-land, 

Where tuovent, the flaming cherub stands 
With its relentless brand ; 

We feel the pang, when that dread sword 
Inscribes the hidden sin, 

And turneth every where to guard 


The paradise within! 


FIELD-ELVES. 
The tender violets bent in smiles 
To the Elves that sported nigh, 
Tossing the drops of fragrant dew 


To scent the evening sky. 


They kissed the rose in love and mirth, 
And its petals fairer grew ; 
A shower of pearly dust they brought 


And over the lily threw. 


; I saw one dainty creature crown 


3 The tulip’s painted cup, 
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And bless with one soft kiss the urn, 
Then fold its petals up. 


A finger rocked the young bird’s nest, 
As high on a branch it hung, 

While the gleaming night-dew rattled down 
Where the old dry leaf was flung. 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


No inward pang, no yearning love, 
Is lost to human hearts, 

No anguish that the spirit feels, 
When bright-winged hope departs; 

Though in the mystery of life 
Discordant powers prevail ; 

That life itself be weariness, 
And sympathy may fail: 

Yet all becomes a discipline, 
To lure us to the sky, 

And angels bear the good it brings, 
With fostering care on high; 

Though others, weary at the watch, 
May sink to toil-spent sleep, 

And we are left in solitude 
And agony to weep: 

Yet they, with ministering zeal, 
The cup of healing bring, 

And bear our love and gratitude 
Away, on heavenward wing; 

And thus the inner life is wrought, 
The blending earth and heaven, 

The love more earnest in its glow, 
When much has been forgiven. 


SYMPATHY. 


Alas! I may not hope on earth 
Companionship to find, 

Alone must be the pure in heart, 
Alone the high in mind! 


SUPERSTITION. 


And oft her mother sought the child 
Amid the forest glade, 

And maryelled that in darksome glen 
So tranquilly she stayed, 

For every jagged limb to her 
A shadowy semblance hath, 

Of spectres and distorted shapes 
That frown upon her path, 

And mock her with their hideous eyes; 
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For when the soul is blind 
To freedom, truth, and inward light, 
Vague fears debase the mind. 


MIDSUMMER. 


’Tis the summer prime, when the noiseless air 
In perfumed chalice lies, 

And the bee goes by with a lazy hum, 
Beneath the sleeping skies. 

When the brook is low and the ripples bright, 
As down the stream they go, 

The pebbles are dry on the upper side, 
And dark and wet below. 


The tree that stood when the soil’s athirst, 
And the mulleins first appear, 
Hath a dry and rusty-coloured bark, 
And its leaves are curled and sere; 
But the dogwood and the hazel bush 
Have clustered round the brook— 
Their roots have stricken deep beneath, 
And they have a verdant look. 


To the juicy leaf the grasshopper clings, 
And he gnaws it like a file, 

The naked stalks are withering by, 
Where he has been erewhile. 

The cricket hops on the glistening rock, 
Or pipes in the faded grass, 

The beetle’s wings are folded mute, 
When the steps of the idler pass. 


These passages are chosen merely because they 
will admit of being thus disconnected from the 
rest of the poem, on every page of which we 
find the same alternate features of force and 
beauty. Of the other pieces in the volume, ‘‘ The 
Acorn,”’ though inferior in high inspiration to the 


Sinless Child, will by many be preferred for its 3 


happy play of fancy and proper finish. Upon the 
sonnets we shall not dwell, for the simple reason 
that they are worthy a critical paper by them- 
selves. We doubt much whether they will be 
popular, but they evidence concentrated poetical 
power of a very high, possibly of the very highest 
order. In conclusion we can only say, that the 
discrimination of Mr. Keese in bringing these ad- 
mirable poems before the public in their present 
shape, adds much to his reputation as a judicious 
critic, acquired by his previous poetical collections. 
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EDITORS’ 


Not for the summer hour alone, 

When skies resplendent shine, 

And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 
Our hearts and hands we join; 

But for those stern and wintry days 
Of peril, pain and fear, 

When heaven's wise discipline doth make 
This earthly journey drear.” 


Tuts is the month for summerexcursions. How many 
in the pursuit of pleasure are leaving comfort behind 
them! But let them go, all who can, reasonably, from 
the close, dusty, sun-struck cities, even though they 
should suffer a hundred inconveniences. It is better to 
endure the crowded car and dull steamboat than never 
to look upon the free face of nature, and the beauty and 
blessings which this season is pouring over our land, as 
though every shower scattered flowers and every sun- 
beam kissed the fruits to a sweeter ripeness. 

Among the host of travellers will be seen many a youth- 
ful couple just entering on the path of married life, 
which at its opening seems—does it not? a very paradise 
of flowers. But remember, these flowers, to be kept in 
perennial bloom, must be transplanted, or rather trans- 
ferred (for they are inthe heart and not in the outward 
world of circumstance) to a happy home. So we trust 
our young friends are intending, when the bridal tour 
has been enjoyed, to take on themselves the cares, so that 
they may enjoy the pleasures, of housekeeping. 

It may be necessary that, for a season, the young mar- 
ried couple should take roonis—but never let them ex- 
pect to enjoy the advantages and pleasures of domestic 
life in a boarding-house. A married man is never fully 
respected as such, till he is head of his own house; and 
a married lady can aspire to no kind of importance in 
her honourable station as wife, till she sits at the head of 
her own table. Wecould—and we will some day—write 
a chapter on the disadvantages of a boarding-house life, 
for young married ladies; but now for the benefit of the 
fair, sensible brides, who are intending to commence 
their bappy wifehood in their own sweet homes, we will 
insert a letter from a mother to her newly-married daugh- 
ter. 

“T find by your letters, my dear Caroline, that you are 
very anxious to hear from me. You fear I have forgotten 
you, and want my advice, as you say, on a thousand sub- 
jects. Your fears are groundless; a mother never forgets 
her child. 1 had my reasons for this delay. 

“Tn the first place, I knew your time would be very 
much engrossed by the arrangements necessary on be- 
ginning to keep house. It is an important era in the life 
of a woman, to be taken from the paternal roof where she 
was a dependent child, an indulged favourite perhaps, 
and placed at the head of an establishment which she is 
expected to guide and grace. I think there is often too 
much advice and interference from relations and friends 
at suchatime. I believe young married women would 
oftener take a right course from principle, if left to their 
own reflections, than they do, when urged to adopt such 
and such arrangements, because they are fashionable and 


considerations usually 





necessary for their station, &c. 
insisted on by worldly people. 
“In the second place, it is no very slight affair for meto 
write a letter. I want every thing in a particular way; 
my table aad chair must be arranged with due reference 
to the light; my pen must be made, my glasses, too, must 
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be worn. Ah! it is when I begin those employments 
which used to be so delightful in my youth, that I feel the 
infirmities of age creeping on me, feel the penalty which 
the immortal mind must pay for being permitted to re- 
main long in this earthly tabernacle. And I have no 
Caroline at hand to watch my inclinations and prevent 
even my wishes. 

“But do not, my darling, think I regret your marriage; 
or indeed, regret that you have left me. I rejoice at both, 
because I believe your virtues will more fully unfold, 
and that your usefulness and happiness will be better 
promoted in the union you have formed than they would 
have been had you remained with me. I feel alone, to be 
sure: but then | am not lonely, for my heart is with you, 
and I am studying and thinking how I can assist or coun- 
sel you in the discharge of your arduous duties. 

“ Experience cannot be transferred. We may give wise 
advice, but we cannot give the wisdom to follow it. Men 
and women must commune with their own hearts, and 
take counsel, each individual, with the whispers of the 
divine spirit in his or her own soul, if they would possess 
that strength of character which, depending on principle, 
is the only stable foundation of excellence. 

“You request me, my beloved child, to counsel you 
concerning your religious deportment,—and in referring 
you to the word of God and the dictates of your own con- 
science, and entreating you never to adopt a principle of 
belief or a course of conduct which, in the secret recesses 
of your own bosom and in the silent and lonely hours of 
your life, you cannot reflect upon without self-reproach, 
I give you the best rule my experience suggests. You 
need have no fear that this rule, if followed, will restrict 
your enjoyments. ‘The innocent are gay’—and I do 
think that cheerfulness of spirit should be inculcated as 
a viriue. Christianity is not sadness, nor is religion 
ghoom. 

“ Never separate your duty to your Father in heaven 
entirely from your duties and feelings towards his chil- 
dren on earth. “ Remember you are to ‘do his will,’ before 
you can understand ‘his docirines.’ Let the warmth of 
piety in your heart be evidenced by the kindness and 
meekness of your spirit towards all around you. I wish 
you, my dear Caroline, to frame your whole conduct 
and conversation on the Christian model, and show in 
your daily life, the beauty, the excellence, ay, and the 
cheerfulness, the pleasure also, which blesses a truly re- 
ligious woman. 

“ You are surrounded with the means of worldly happi- 
ness, and I wish to see you partake of these enjoyments. 
But thoughtless gaiety is not happiness. Reflection is 
tothe mind what exercise is to the body, a strengthener. 
You ought to be cheerful, you may be gay, innocently— 
but, my child, never be thoughtless. Of the many follies 
and vices committed in the world, far the greater part are 
I have sel- 








owing to indiscretion, to a want of thought. 
dom met with a person who did not praise virtue and ad- 
mire goodness. I believe there are few people who 
would openty advocate doing wrong. Why then are so 
many wrongs done? Why do not people practise what 
they praise?! 

“ Because the majority lack strength of mind to resist 
temptation; which, in other words, is to lack judgment. 
If a true estimate were made, it would be found that, even 
for this world, a life of innocence would be the happiest 
as well as best for all mankind, and it is this right esti- 
mate of things | would now, particularly, urge on you. 
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EDITORS’ 





Your season of life, the new scenes opening before you, 
the flatteries that will surround you as the wife of a rich 
and celebrated man; all these have a blinding power, a 
power over the senses and even the understanding, 
which will inevitably fascinate and deceive you, unless 
you reason and reflect carefully, and are resolute fo do 
that which is right. 

“There is, in the arrangement of the household rou- 
tine, so much depending on the discretion and deportment 
of the mistress of the family, that | sometimes think good 
sense is more indispensable for women than for men. 
At least, in the domestic circle no accomplishments will 
compensate for the lack of good sense or discretion in the 
lady of the méuage. In her narrow circle every mistake 
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Pictorial History of the United States. By John 
Frost, A. M. No. 4, July 1843. Philadelphia: E. H. But- 
ler, 1543. 

This number of Professor Frost’s Pictorial History of 
the United States is superior in the interest of the literary 
portion, and in the beauty of the embellishments, to any 
of the preceding numbers. The narrative embraces the 
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must be apparent, and consistency of conduct, which 
was never found united with a frivolous or ill-regulated 
mind, is the foundation of domestic comfort and moral 
improvement. 

** How much is included in that simple phrase—domes- 
tic happiness! How I hope my Caroline will ever enjoy it. 
But remember that the heart of woman is too finely tuned 
with the harmony of heaven everto be happy on earth, 
unless she cherishes devotional feelings. I cannot think 
of woman as an unbeliever. I cannot think of a wife 
who does not pray for the husband she loves, or of a 
mother whose heart is not daily flowing out in prayers for 
her children, as I now pray for thee, my Caroline.” 





BOOK TABLE. 


colonization and early history of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. We have copied extracts 
and embellishments from the portion of the work relating 
to the two states last mentioned. The first describes the 
exile of Roger Williams, and the founding of the state of 
Rhode Island. 

“The impracticability of maintaining a uniformity of 





ROGER WILLIAMS EXILED. 


religious opinion, even in a small community, most fa- 
vourably situated for the purpose, soon became apparent. 
Among the emigrants of 1630 was Roger Williams, a pu- 
ritan minister who officiated for some time as a pastor in 
New Plymouth; but subsequently obtained leave to re- 
sign his functions at that place, and in 1633 was appoint- 
ed minister at Salem. His unflinching assertion of the 
rights of conscience, and the new views which he de- 
veloped of the nature of religious liberty, had early at- 
tracted the attention of the leading men of the colony, 


and excited the hostility of a great portion of the people. 
Indeed there was much in his doctrine to awaken the 
prejudices and excite the alarm of those who had adopted 
the exclusive theory of Winthrop and his adherents. 
“*He maintained that it was not lawful for an unre- 
generate man to pray, nor for Christians to join in family 
prayer with those whom they judged unregenerate: that 
it was not lawful to take an oath of allegiance, which he 
had declined himself to take, and advised his congrega- 
tion equally to reject: that King Charles had unjustly 
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usurped the power of disposing of the territory of the In- 
dians, and hence the colonial patent was utterly invalid: 
that the civil magistrate had no right to restrain or 
direct the consciences of men; and that anything short 
o&f unlimited toleration for all religious systems was 
detestable persecution.’ 

“These opinions and others of a kindred nature, en- 
forced with an uncompromising zeal, soon occasioned his 
separation from his pastoral charge. A few admirers 
clung to him in his retirement; and when he denounced 
the use of the cross on the British flag, the fiery and en- 
thusiastic Endicott cut the Popish emblem, as he styled 
it, from the national standard; nor did the censure of this 
act by the provincial authorities convince the military 
trained bands of Williams’s error. With them the leaders 
were obliged to compromise. While measures were in 
agitation for bringing Williams to a judicial reckoning, 
Cotton and other ministers proposed a conference with 
him, of the fruithessness of which the far-sighted Win- 
throp warned them—‘ You are deceived in that man, if 
you think he will condescend to learn of any of you.’ 
Subsequent events showed that these two men, the most 
distinguished in the colony, regarded each other with 
mutual respect throughout the whole controversy. The 
conference was ineffectual; and sentence of banishment 
was pronounced against Williams. This sentence was 
so unpopular in Salem, that a large proportion of the in- 
habitants prepared to follow him into exile; when an 
earnest remonstrance from Cotton and the other minis- 
ters of Boston, hardly induced them to relinquish their 
purpose. Alarmed at this movement, his enemies deter- 
mined to send him to England; but he evaded the war- 
rant issued for his apprehension, and making his escape 
in the midst of winter, sought shelter among the recesses 
of the forest. His sufferings should never be forgotten by 
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the friends of religious liberty. For more than three 
months he was a houseless wanderer in the woods (1635). 
It was well for him that his philanthropic spirit had pre- 
viously led him to cultivate the friendship of the Indians. 
From Massasoit and Canonicus he received a cordial wel- 
come; and he was ever after their advocate and friend.” 

“His first attempt at a settlement was at Seekonk, 
where he procured land from Osamaqui, the chief sachem 
of Pokanoket, and began to build. But a private letter 
from Governor Winthrop brought him information that 
this place was within the jurisdiction of Plymouth colo- 
ny, and advised him to remove to the neighbourhood of 
Narragansett Bay. His friends, Miantonomoh and Ca- 
nonicus, assured him that he should not want land for a 
settlement in that vicinity. With this assurance, he, 
with five other persons, went over Seekonk river to seek 
a place for that purpose. Descending the stream, as they 
drew near the little cove, north of Took wotten, now call- 
ed India Point, they were saluted by the natives with the 
friendly term, ‘What cheer?” Passing down to the 
mouth of the river, and round Fox Poiut, they proceeded 
a little way up the river, on the other side, to a place 
called by the Indians Mooshausick, where they landed 
and were hospitably received. Not far from the landing 
Roger Williams afterwards built his house. Here he, with 
his companions, began a plantation, which, in acknow- 
ledgment “of God’s merciful providence to him in his 
distress,” he called Provipence. In 1638 a deed of Ca- 
nonicus and Miantonomoh confirmed his possession of 
the land. The exile, persecuted for his testimony to the 
freedom of conscience, had become the founder of a 
state.’”? 

The second extract describes the memorable emigra- 
tion of the Reverend Mr, Hooker and his company, and 
founding of Connecticut. 





EMIGRATION OF MR. HOOKER AND HIS COMPANY. 


“In 1634, a number of the inhabitants of Cambridge, 
with the Rev. Mr. Hooker at their head, applied to the 
general court of Massachusetts for permission to remove 
to the banks of the Connecticut, on the plea that the 
number of emigrants did not allow them such a choice of 
lands as they desired. The court was divided on the 
subject, and its consideration was postponed for a time. 
Several of the most active of those engaged in the enter- 
prise had proceeded so far in their preparations for remov- 


; 


ing, that they would not wait the court’s consent; and, 
accordingly, five of them set out, and proceeded to Py- 
quag,a beautiful spot on the Connecticut, a few miles 
below Hartford, where they built huts and passed the 
winter. The general court again assembled in May, 
1636, and granted permission to Hooker and his company 
to remove to Connecticut, as they desired; stipulating, 
however, that they should remain under the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts. Active preparations for removal were 
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